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MOUNT WILSON 
By JOSEPH N. PATTERSON 





IS THE home of the great Carnegie Institute Solar Obser- 
vatory, Mt. Wilson has gained wide distinction in the 
world of science, but its greatest service to humanity 





»| is in relation to the vast area of homes, whose scintil- 














lating fairyland of lights this sentinel of the Sierra 
Madre nightly overlooks. 

A greater variety of mountain, valley and ocean views is probably 
offered by no other mountain of the world, but it is the extreme 
accessibility of Mt. Wilson to the vast area of homes, outspread, in 
such plain sight from its pine-clad summit, and the remarkable 
climatic and physiographic change from the semi-tropical valley 
beneath, that gives it a place of special value in the family of 
mountains. 

In the great cities of the East an all-day’s journey by rail is 
necessary to reach an altitude and a climatic change not half so 
great, as the resident of Los Angeles can attain on any moonlight 
evening after supper. 

A plunge in the Pacific, with snow-balling and coasting before 
night and even a snow rub-down at sunrise is a variety that excites 
no wonder with the residents of this favored region, though they 
all gasp with surprise when at night they first look upon the inverted 
heaven of electric lights, spread for a radius of fifty miles beneath 
their feet. 

The man on the mountain-top can scarcely credit the distinct spots 
of yellowish glow as the incandescent lighting of the resort buildings 
at the beaches, nearly fifty miles removed by trail and rail, and the 
fact that he was walking there but a few hours previous never grows 
quite comprehensible. The long-suffering and slow-moving 
burro has been called.many names in the history of his 
patient and efficient, if somewhat deliberate, service to man- 
kind, but he will always be associated in the minds of thousands of 


Illustrations from photographs by Ferdinand Ellerman, Carnegie Institute Solar Observatory 
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Mt. Wilson pleasure-seekers as the agent of the surprising transition 
from the dry, brown desert country to the refreshing greenness 
of the Little Santa Anita cafion. 

A change from the high speed of the Pacific Electric at the old 
foot-hill town of Sierra Madre to the ridiculously different locomo- 
tion of the “Burro Pacific,” and one has scarcely been sped laugh- 
ingly on his way by the guides of the Mt. Wilson stables before 
he enters the deep cafion and hears the cascading waters of the 
Little Santa Anita. 

One who has gazed at the bare face of the mountain from the 
valley beneath, and possibly postponed a trip to Mt. Wilson for 
years, because, with no better information than his own conclu- 
sions, he pictured the trail ascending a dry and hot mountain-face, 
is completely captured by the deep woodland wildness of the cafion 
trail. 

Here the steep cafon sides and trunks of the trees are 
alike green with moss; solid banks of ferns grow higher than a 
man’s head; live-oak, maple, sycamore, pine and spruce refresh 
his memory of forests; the tumbling of the stream, hundreds of 
feet beneath at the cafion’s bottom, sings a continual’ jubilation to 
one who has lived in a country where running water is a luxury to 
the soul ; and, as the trail winds along the cafion side, here and there 
one looks down upon waterfalls and rapids, strikingly set in white 
granite. 

At frequent points on the journey up the Mt. Wilson trail, looking 
back, out the deep-cut gap of the cajigon’s mouth, one sees the 
resplendent color-scheme, and all-compelling peacefulness of the 
orange and grape-growing country, stretching from Sierra Madre 
to the Puente Hills. 

The green and brown checker-board effect of the cultivated floor 
of the broad-sweeping San Gabriel valley assumes an Arcadian 
softness in the rich light of the evening sun, and is backed by 
the peculiar crinkled brownness of the desert foot-hills, while beyond 
this low-lying Puente range, shimmers the broad expanse of the 
blue Pacific, with Catalina Island in the distance. 

With an immediate foreground of jagged spruce-trees looming 
between the triangular framework of the cafion gap the traveler 
gasps for adjectives, the painter sighs over the limitations of his 
brush, and the photographic plate of the mind receives one of the 
pictures that will last. 

When the summit of Mt. Wilson is reached, a panoramic vista 
of unexampled variety unfolds itself to the eye, which now transfers 
the imagination from the immediate loveliness of the shaded cafion 
to the heroic grandeur of mountain, valley and ocean in almost 


endless expanse. 
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Southward and a little to the west, Pasadena flashes in the sun’s 
rays, the large buildings of the “Crown City” being easily dis- 
tinguishable at eight miles’ distance. The broad, flat valley, with 
Los Angeles just beyond Pasadena, and the beach towns in the 
distance, sweeps from the Santa Monica mountains on the west 
to the coast region of La Jolla and San Diego on the left, while 
inside San Jacinto and some lower-lying mountains the valley 
extends to the region of Pomona and Ontario. 

Out across Los Angeles appears the blue Pacific, and in the 
seasons of clear weather not only the twin peaks of Catalina, but 
the islands of San Clemente, San Nicolas and Santa Barbara are 
plainly discernible at a range of 100 miles and over. 

On the clearer days the vessels in the harbor of San Pedro can 
be seen from the peak, the creeping breakers on the beach are easily 
distinguished, and when atmospheric conditions are exceptionally fa- 
vorable, the sunlight breaking through the clouded heavens and fall- 
ing upon the town of Avalon, Catalina, like a powerful searchlight, 
has enabled the guests of the Mt. Wilson hotel to pick out the larger 
buildings with the naked eye at an air-line distance of over forty-six 
miles. 

The panoramic view to the north from Mt. Wilson, across the 
deep valley of the West Fork of the San Gabriel, presents range 
after range of rugged mountains rising to an altitude of over 10,000 
feet and with the 3000-foot altitude of the valley as a base, presents 
a gigantic wall of five to seven thousand feet as they stand between 
the eye and the Mojave desert beyond. 

Away to the east the looming whiteness of San Antonio has, as 
a foreground, the magnificent watershed of the San Gabriel river, 
so all-important to the fruit-growing country which it waters. Far- 
ther to the east San Gargonio, San Bernardino and San Jacinto are 
prominent landmarks. 

Directly back of Mt. Wilson to the north one looks down into 
the deep valley where the West Fork of the San Gabriel finds its 
source. From Mt. Wilson, where the rush of the tumbling waters 
is heard, the steep ridges and contributing cafions of the mountains 
across the valley form themselves into a succession of half bowls 
of gigantic amphi-theater effect, and when softened by the gentle 
touches of the rising or setting sun, this valley of over 3000 feet 
depth forms a picture not soon forgotten, and one irresistibly appeal- 
ing to the tired city worker, but a few hours removed from his 
desk in Los Angeles. 

It is little wonder that the “call of the wild” results each year 
in an increasing army of seekers after a real vacation in the back 
country of the West Fork and the rugged mountains to the north. 

Except for such remarkable patches of trees on high, undulating 
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ridges as Barley Flats and Pine Flats, and hidden growths in the 
deep canons, these gigantic heaps of brownness look as dry and 
barren as the desert, but there are ever-flowing springs on the 
highest ridges, and rough mountain-trails lead through the most 
impossible-looking regions. 

Here tle sure-footed burro assumes an importance far out of 
proportion to his size, and his moods and gaits are in absolute com- 
mand of the situation, while the engineering of his speed, and the 
packing and unpacking of his royal dictatorship are the most serious 
problems of the careless life. 

As absolutely lost to all the reminders and luxuries of civilization 
as though in the wilds of Alaska, the jaded business-man swears at 
the burro by day and stares at the starry canopy from his couch at 
night, and knows better how to throw a diamond-hitch on the burro 
pack than how to dictate a letter to his stenographer by the time 
he returns to his desk. 

Such is the state of happy, healthful carelessness attained, that 
the story is told of one leading Los Angeles attorney whose un- 
shaven, tramp-like disguise was refused admittance to the hotel 
at Mt. Wilson on his return trip to civilization ; and of another, whose 
wife would not kiss him nor admit him to the presence of friends 
in the parlor, when he returned home under the cover of darkness. 

One of the most enticing views from the series of beautiful trails 
about the top of Mt. Wilson is offered by Barley Flats, the favorite 
destination of the summer-campers as their first stop in the back- 
country. 

A beautiful grove of sugar-pines covers a gently rolling tableland, 
watered by two constant springs and covered with a plentiful crop of 
wild barley, at an altitude of over 6000 feet. So different is this 
green carpeted woodland from the barrenness of the surrounding 
mountains, and so close and alluring does it seem to the hotel guest 
in the soft, slanting rays of the evening sun, that the imagination 
is well prepared for the story of the band of horse-thieves who in 
the early days of California’s gold excitement are said to have 
operated between San Francisco and the Mexican line, and to have 
used Barley Flats as one of their camping and feeding stations, 
thus accidentally sowing the crop of barley which now delights the 
meek burro of the hotel company, pastured there. 

The peaceful-looking Barley Flats also has its tragedy of the 
modern civilization, as well as its romance of the past, for here 
during the record seven-foot snowfall of 1907 the hotel company 
lost a dozen patient burros, that starved to death before the relief 
expedition could break its way through the snow-drifts. 

One of the views most sought-for by the excursionists to Mt. 
Wilson is found when the sea of fog is hiding the sun from the 
valley beneath, but revealing the adjacent mountain peaks as islands 
in a vast ocean. 

It is then hard to recall as a reality the far-sweeping valley pano 
rama of but a few hours previous, but those especially who have 
never before been above the clouds are well content with the beauti 
ful novelty of the floor of billowy whiteness, which reaches from 
their feet as far as the eye can see. When these clouds, as they often 
do, rise close about the peak and, drifting at the very feet of the 
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tourist, are tinted with the rich colors of the dying sun, the sight is 
indeed a rare one. 

Again, in the thralls of the air-currents, the clouds will pour over 
the ridges from one valley into another like waterfalls and rapids, 
and drifting back over the Sierra range into the valley of the West 
Fork form great lakes, nestling between the high ranges of the 
mountains. 

The world-traveled tourist stands amazed at the unexpectedness 
and surprising grandeur of the night view from Mt. Wilson, when 
the sparkling splendor of millions of electric lights outdoes the very 
heavens in brightness, and is one sight at least so astounding that 
it never disappoints the imagination in being less than was expected. 

Pasadena, eight miles distant in an air line, spreads the scintil- 
lating splendor of her northern boundaries almost to the foot of the 
mountain, while Los Angeles, just beyond, is connected with her 
sister city by strips of light marking the smaller settlements along 
the two car-lines. 

The location of the ocean is distinctly marked by the nearer beach 
towns of Venice, Ocean Park, and Santa Monica, while Long Beach, 
San Pedro, and Huntington Beach are plainly seen, and a total of 
over thirty towns and cities can be located by their lights. 

With such a variety of views, such a novelty of attainment, such a 
bracing change in temperature, altitude and environment, so quickly 
and inexpensively realized, there is small wonder that the visitor 
from the East grows enthusiastic over the rare advantages always 
at the elbow of the dweller of the Los Angeles region. 

Sierra Madre, Cal 





HILLS OF SUNLAND 
By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 
haa land, the well-beloved of the sun, 


Is garbed in flowers mirroring his rays, 
When Dormidera* wakes in spring, a blaze 
Of gold her breast! No queen in Babylon, 
Not Sheba’s Queen or Egypt’s, nay not one 
Of these was veiled like her on lordly days 
In gauze of gold and light enmeshed, in haze 
Like net of sun-silk by her lover spun. 


With flaming kiss are sun and sunland wed. 
Reluctant falls the bride-robe; from their place 
Fall trinkets, yellow gold and golden red. 
And, oh, her tawny nakedness! J trace 
Her source to Danaé, in bridal bed 
All gold-beshowered in the god’s embrace. 

Long Beach, Cal. 

*“There are many ‘cups of gold’ among the California flowers, but this 
is characteristic—Dormidera, the sleeper, from its familiar habit of closing 
at sundown. For history, for euphony and for scientific aptness this is the 
preferable name of all. But, as I remarked before, anything is better than 
Eschscholtzia. Let us take that serial curio respectfully but firmly by the 
back of the neck, lead it to the door of our vocabulary and kick it forever 
forth.”—Chas, F. Lummis. 
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OPENING TO THE NATURAL BRIDGE, TRINITY COUNTY 








A short distance up the canon, the 49ers fought a desperate battle with a tribe of Digger Indians 
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IN THE LAND OF THE ’FORTY-NINERS 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
ITT. 

AE DO not think much of California as ever having had 
| an Indian problem—the bitter but brief Modoc war 
among the wild lava beds of the northeast is the one 
page of living history which her Indian peuples made in 
fruitless protest against the white occupation of their 
land—but the ’Forty-niners who had fought Indians the length 
of the Long Trail across the plains found them again in the hills 
of Trinity and Humboldt and Siskiyou, ready to ambush the gold- 
hunter and pick off the packer on the lonely trails. 

Men still live in Trinity who carry the mark of Indian wounds, 
and the one fertile farming valley in the county was discovered 
by a party pursuing a band of “Diggers.” There were many small 
divisions of the Indian family to which the name of “Diggers” was 
carelessly given. Some of them were low enough in the scale of 
humanity to justify the contempt which has become a sort of tradi- 
tional attitude toward their whole tribal history ; but other branches 
were decidedly superior to their neighbors in intelligence and cour- 
age, and such were the Diggers of Trinity and Humboldt, who dur- 
ing the early ’Sixties compelled the whole white population of these 
counties to live in armed watchfulness. 

Many a prospector was killed at his work, many a mail-carrier 
shot on the remote trails between the isolated camps and his fate 
told only by the riderless mule and blood-stained saddle and mail- 
pouches, and settlers were shot in their fields or driven again and 
again from the little ranch homes. 

In Trinity county one stern blow put “the fear of God” into the 
tribes, and gave the settlers comparative peace for years. Up above 
Weaverville, on Stuart’s Fork, Old Man Anderson herded cattle 
for the camp butchers. One day the cattle were gone and a clear 
trail led away across the hills from a blood-soaked spot where the 
old man and his faithful dog had made their last stand. The scarred 
body was buried and a band of angry miners took the trail of the 
cattle and the Indians. It led round like the trail of a puzzle, but 
swung at last off toward the unexplored country by the Yolla Bolla 
mountains and grew “hot” where the Indians had stopped to kill 
a beef and feast quickly, and then hurry on to the shelter of a short, 
deep cafon on a branch of what is now Hay Fork of the Trinity 
river—a wild and beautiful spot where nature herself had had built 
a retreat which, once reached, an army might storm without effect. 

There is a little flat, an acre or two of level, with the deep pine- 
covered hills rising up all around it, and here the Diggers felt safe 
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to end their flight and feast on the stolen cattle—and here their 
bones bleached and whitened for fifty years, mingled with the gravel- 
drift from winter floods. At the lower end of the flat a great ledge 
of limestone walls the cafion straight across, its tall cliffs weather- 
worn into fantastic shapes, pitted through and through with caves 
of unknown extent, and blotched with rich-colored patches of moss 
and lichen. 

Down at the bottom of the cliffs, where great bowlders and fallen 
slabs of limestone choke the narrow channel, a little stream has 
eaten its way through the full width of the ledge and out into the 
cafion below. In this long, dark cavern, hung with ghostly stalact- 
ites and filled with pocket-like groiioes, the Indians had meant to 
hide if the white men came; they broke for the cave mouth with 
derisive yells when the pursuing party came over the hill above 
the flat—and then, out of the dark, shots met them, the crack of rifles 
roused the long cavern to a sullen, echoing roar, the Diggers were 
driven back to the flat; and if any escaped into the dark forest, it 
was only to carry the fear of the white man’s vengeance wherever 
they went. 

The party of miners returning to Weaverville from the battle- 
ground crossed the beautiful little Hay Fork valley, and carried 
word of the level parks grown tall with grass and only waiting 
the plow to give lavish return. In a short time claims were lo- 





cated, orchards and fields planted, and presently a wagon-road was 
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graded through the tangle of cafions and over the interlaced moun- 
tain-ranges to Weaverville thirty miles away. 

Today the green alfalfa fields fill all the level space up to the very 
edge of the forest, and the little settlement is like a picture of some 
prosperous New England valley of fifty years ago, white houses 
with green shutters and tall, steep roofs to shed the snow that may 
fall many feet in a season, and fields enclosed with “worm fence” 
built of split rails “stake and ridered,” the corners filled with wild 
rose-bushes and sumac and blackberry brambles. 

The big, big barns, filled to the wide, deep roof with hay, speak 
of winter that comes early and stays late; the ocean here is less than 
a hundred miles away and the sea-fog driven inland and caught 
among the mountain-ranges falls here in heavy snows. Here, too, 
are big cow-barns and herds of sleek dairy cows; the finest butter 
in the mountains comes out of Hay Fork; and, until the scale spread 
like fire among the orchards, the apples of the region won premiums 
at every state fair. 

All along the road from Hay Fork the trails of “tailings” follow, 
and the very battle-field above the curious natural bridge, where the 
Digger bones fell to decay among the gravel-wash, is guttered with 
ground-sluices and the beautiful cavern half-choked with debris 
from the gold-washing. Many of the sharp mountain-ridges are 
seamed and streaked with ledges all but hidden under the dense 
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chaparral and underbrush, that all over Trinity is the bane of the 
prospector. 

The placer-miner had an easy trail. He followed the streams and 
camons that had laid down the gravel-bars for his hand, and so 
came to “pay dirt’ and staked his claim without much difficulty ; 
but it is little wonder that so few great quartz leads have been dis- 
covered, and that the grizzled prospectors hold a stubborn grudge 
against the Forest Service, which forbids the burning off of the 
brush-hidden slopes, where, when the fire has passed, the rough 
ledges might lie bare among the ashes and charred roots. 

For many years there have been a few well-known ledge mines 
in the Trinity country, and year by year new ones are discovered 
and opened up, some of them with a richness which recalls the 
gravel-bars of old. Quartz-mining will be part of the rich future 
of this beautiful, isolated region, which, in spite of its romantic past, 
has not yet “found itself.” The placer-miner can be content with 
pack-trains and freight-wagons, but for every shaft that is sunk 
on a ledge somewhere a yard of railroad track is laid, and every 
great quartz-mine means, not a bar of bullion in an express-box, but 
tonnage by car-loads and train-loads. The ledge-mines of Trinity 
will bring the transportation of Today, and stage-coach and high- 
bedded freight-wagons will take their way down the roads of 
Yesterday into romance and tradition. 

When “Old Man Weaver” and his comrades were sifting the 
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gravel-bars of Trinity for their yellow harvest, a joyful company 
of their brother Argonauts were following the Sacramento and its 
great right arm, the Pitt, and washing out gold where today the 
slag from copper-smelters pours down among their old bowlder- 
piles. It was a glorious occupation of a land whose wild beauty 
not the fifty years since have tamed or much changed—a land of 
unbroken forests, even yet free for the most part of that timber- 
greed which has stripped other lands and left them barren—a land 
of many-peaked mountain-ranges and deep-folded cafions and noble 
rivers hurrying their clear, snow-born floods to the sea. 

It was these rivers that led the way for the Argonauts. Every 
low bar, every little creek and finger-like gulch, held a golden fleece 
for some late-come Jason, and the hills swarmed with a goodly 
company, hopeful, happy, rioting in youth and the intoxication of 
a Wilderness where fortune might follow any turn of the shovel. 

There is a tradition that the Pitt river was named from the 
many holes which the Indians of the region dug along its banks to 
entrap the deer that came down to drink. The prospector (or his 
mule) tumbled into the trap as often as more legitimate game, and 
so the stream came to be “the river of the deer-pits.” Others say 
the name came from “Old Man Pitt,” a pioneer who worked the 
early gravel-bars. 

However the name was chosen, the river might well have been 
the main Sacramento—for it is the larger and longer stream above 
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the junction. It swings away into a beautiful cafion lying like a 
trough between mountain-ridges that rise peak upon peak to the 
horizon, clothed to the very water’s edge with forest dense and 
green as a velvet cloak. The jade-green water rolls down broad 
and deep, like some arm of a green, sunlit sea, between the hills, 
taking its wonderful color somewhat from the reflected foliage and 
somewhat from deposits of greenish volcanic ash over which it 
flows. 

At the deepest it is semi-clear, like a translucent gem-stone, and 
great brown rocks, hairy with waving mosses and water-grasses, 
crouch in the bottom like sea-cows at pasture. Where submerged 
reefs cross, and slides from the cliffs have fallen, the water is lashed 
into snowy foam and flung up in glass-green waves along the shore. 
A curious, broad-leafed water-plant grows in profusion all along, 
tufting every reef and islet where the blue cranes watch for fish 
and the odd, bittern-like bird, which the natives call “Fly-up-the- 
creek,” has its favorite haunt. 

Far up the river, the forest is larger in size, and fir and pine trees 
are cut and logged down the river to the Sacramento in rafts, the 
loggers riding the swinging, rolling logs as easily as a “bronco- 
buster” rides his wild mount. Here and there the stream is spanned 
by cables stretched from anchoring trees, and quaint old ferry- 
boats swing idly against the shore waiting for some traveller who 
wants to cross—for the river is too deep to ford and is not bridged. 

There are little farms on the banks, a few rows of corn, a patch 
of beans climbing up the big sunflowers which the thrifty rancher 
has planted in lieu of poles, to save work and supply chicken-feed. 
Here there will be a weather-beaten house hidden in peach-trees 
old and gray, trees planted by some gold-hunter settled down to 
hoe his garden-patch and dream of the old days. This, too, is Bret 
Harte’s California, hardly as near the outer world as in the past, 
and content in forgetfulness. 

It is remarkable that in a little more than two years after its 
discovery the Pitt-river country was almost as well explored as it 
is today, and all the richest leads were known and worked—and 
this by men who had never seen a mine or panned a shovel of dirt 
till they came to California. Over the whole region the earth keeps 
the enduring mark of this early conquest; the hillsides are seamed 
and guttered with old ground-sluices where the gravel was worked 
in the rainy season or with water brought in rough flumes from 
springs higher up in the hills. Along the gulches there are long 
walls of big bowlders which the Chinamen laid up with incredible 
labor as they followed in the wake of the white men and gleaned 
the smallest “colors” out of the channels. 

Towns sprung up and had their day of brief glory, and their 
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very names are now all but forgoften. There was Pittsburg, on the 
hillside above Squaw Creek where the smelter town of Del Mar now 
stands—a thriving, typical gold camp. Up the hillside above it ran 
Rich Gulch, one of the old bonanzas; and every smaller gulch 
threading back into the hills had its treasure. Today there is of 
Pittsburg only a memory, and the scarred hills and old tailing-dumps 





—and a little graveyard where a few faithful old trees still hold 
their own against the deadly smelter-smoke, and crowd close around 
the graves whose dead are forgotten. 

The Indians here in the Pitt country, Diggers too, gave less 
trouble than elsewhere and became in a way wards of the white 
invaders, some of whom, in the dearth of women of their own 











THE ‘‘GRAY ROCKS,’’ SHASTA COUNTY 


race, became “squaw men” and took to themselves wives from the 
dusky hill-women. They were not always ignorant men either, but 
moie than once college-bred and giving evidence of having “seen 
better days”; men “whose word was as good as their bond” and 
who were kind and faithful, after their own fashion, to their Indian 
families. They were men whom whiskey had divorced from the 
promise of youth and unfitted for life among their own kind, but 
they took the exile with content enough. 

A favorite Sunday diversion of these old fellows was to gather 
at the cabin of some one of their kind, and boast about the virtues 
and accomplishment of their own squaws and run down the squaws 
of their brother guests, stimulating their imaginations to fuller ac- 
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tivity with such liquid refreshments as their host happened to have 
on hand. 

After many years of domestic felicity one old fellow had the 
misfortune to lose his squaw. She was enjoying a stage-ride when 
the vehicle turned over and rolled down a grade and the old man 
entered upon a period of sudden widower-hood. A brief period, 
however, for a week or two afterward he addressed himself to the 
task of wooing a buxom white widow who lived near. She was 
none averse to consoling and being consoled, and held no inquest 
on the past of her wooer, but attired herself gorgeously, and they 
were married without delay. 

All seemed to go well for a week or two, till, one cold morning, 
pitiful yells disturbed the peace of the creek-bottom, and the neigh- 
bors coming to the rescue discovered the widower-husband stand- 
ing in the middle of the creek barefooted and attired only in a 
brief suit of red flannel underwear. On the bank, her sleeves rolled 
up and her eyes flashing defiance, his recently-acquired bride flour 
ished a hatchet with which she threatened to open up his inner con 
sciousness if he came within her reach again. 

Some of the neighbors coaxed the angry lady back to the cabin, 
and the others fished out the shivering husband and took him down 
to the hospitable shelter of a saloon in the camp below, where they 
dried him off and provided him with more fitting apparel and forti 
fied his soul with a few drinks. 
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HE TRA, TO STUART’S FORK 

He settled into solemn musing behind the stove, and as he stopped 
shivering and began to get a little of the turmoil out of his system, 
the tears slid slowly down his grizzled cheeks. As the saloon- 
keeper mixed him another drink he gave vent to a great sigh and 
said: “Looky here, is all white wimmen like that? If they are, 
I don’t want nothin’ more to do with ‘em. I jist wisht I had my 
ole squaw back.” But before the mournful words were completed 
his “white woman” came round the corner of the saloon, walked 
in and lifted him out of his chair by one ear. “You come along 
home and behave yourself,’ she said sternly—and he went. 

There are still a few old squaws left, and one or two of the 
old “squaw men” have little cabins in some remote corner of the 
hills. There are families of their descendants ranching on bars 
along the river, as at Silverthorn’s Ferry, where a white man of 
some education lived many years, and his half-breed children still 
farm the small fields irrigated by a curious old bucket-wheel that 
lifts the water from the river into the ditches. 

It was the trails of gold dust and nuggets in the gulches, and the 
“pay dirt’ on the hillsides that led slowly to the finding of quartz- 
mines in the Pitt-river country. Following the gold-seeded drift, 
dark ledges were uncovered, ore specked and spotted with shining 
particles, the mother-veins perhaps out of which time had ground 
and sifted the placer-wealth below. These first ledges were rich 
and easy to work, and one of the high, dark hills up the cafion from 
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*“GIANTS”’ 


old Pittsburg is pitted with tunnels and dumps where the “Jenny 
June” yielded a fortune before the ledge suddenly ended as if cut 
off with a knife—and another fortune has been spent in looking 
for it. 

The hunt for more gold led to the finding of silver ore and then 
to copper, which could not be worked in those early days. There 
is a grade high along the hills winding down from near the lost 
“Jenny June” to Copper City on Squaw Creek. In the ‘Seventies 
much rich silver ore was taken out of the drifts now scarcely to be 
traced along the mountain-side, and hauled over a track laid along 
this grade to the Copper City smelter where it was worked. 

There, as the gold output dwindled, silver had its day. The ore- 
cars drawn by mules brought down tons of rich rock to keep the 
smelter going full blast ; a town strung out up and down the creek, 
and brass-belled mule-teams came and went, taking out bullion 
and bringing in supplies. But the white metal, too, had its day 
The ore grew “base” and unworkable with copper, and the value 
of silver dropped. The smelter stopped, and the people moved on. 
all but a “last guard” on whom the hills had taken a grip too strong 
to be broken. They stayed while the houses fell down with age. 
or were moved to other camps, and the chaparral crept down over 
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the old dumps and the tram-road became only a picturesque bridle- 
trail; and still they are there in the little old, old camp that suns 
itself on the creek-bank and keeps its dreams of still another good 
day when a copper-smelter shall bring prosperity again. 

Looking down from the old grade across the low hills where 
lost Pittsburg stood is to turn the page from the romance of Yes- 
terday to the realities of Today. Under the gold-shotted gravel 
where the Argonauts sluiced out their easy fortunes, were deep- 
hidden ledges holding a redder metal, the copper which, with the 
harnessing of that subtle thing, electricity, was to come to its own 
Today Rich Gulch lives in Bully Hill, and Pittsburg in Del Mar, a 
typical mining camp of the later day. 

A great copper-camp grows slowly. When there is a town 
above ground, there is something akin to it below—tunnels, levels, 
stations, stopes, workings reaching out like streets and alleys to fol- 
low the vagaries of the lead. There is no gutting of a rich ledge 
and going on, no careless search for “pockets” to be robbed and left. 
With scientific skill and mathematical precision each yard of work 
is driven to open up the best road to ore still beyond and to leave a 
safe and convenient way by which it may reach the surface. 
Nature has rooted her wealth of copper deep in the earth, and no 
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haphazard methods will release it profitably. It would amuse or 
bewilder an old-time gold-miner to see the care and economy prac- 
ticed in modern copper-mining—the small savings, the constant 
search for better methods of handling, the struggle to eliminate 
waste and utilize all the by-products. 

A copper-camp has its own characteristics, peculiar and apart. 
It has two distinct classes of workmen—the skilled miners, who 
work underground, and the smelter-men, who range from men of 
experience and scientific training to unskilled day-laborers. More 
often than not they form separate camps within the camp—*Drill 
Town,” as the “slag-pushers” call the quarter given over to the men 
who “hit the drill,” and “Slag Town” or “Little Hades” where the 
smelter-men congregate. 

*The smelte, is the heart of the camp, for by its road of fire the 
ore is turned into a marketable commodity. At Bully Hill it 
crouches on the low slope like a big, fire-breathing dragon whose 
poisonous breath has veiled and enveloped the forest things in va- 
porous death. On the sharp peaks and thin, serrated ridges that 
surround the camp tall pines stand dead-gray, limbs bare and white 
like stripped bone, sere skeletons of trees waiting some wind to 
topple them over and let them fall to decay among the dry, dead 
chaparral. It is as if nature had imprisoned the poison-vapors of 
her world-making in the rocks, like the genii of old in the bottle, 
and when they are let loose again something must be their prey. 

Del Mar is a curious aggregation of little “towns” left over from 
the spasmodic periods of activity that preceded the present develop- 
ment. Each struggles to keep its own name and assert what in 
dependence it may, and their not entirely harmonious individualities 
give the camp an originality distinct and interesting. Here, too, is 
every variety of camp architecture from the tent pure and simple 
and the “half-breed house,” which is a tent floored and boarded 
up along the sides to the turn of the roof and fitted with a “sure- 
enough door” that will lock, to the “hotel” like a huge packing-box 
with rows and rows of little narrow windows set along the sides 
like polka-dots on a shirt-waist, and a flat roof that does not reach 
an inch beyond the sides, the whole painted a faded green and 
jaundiced over with the red dust. 

“Drill Town” spreads along its own slope in rows of lesser boxes 
standing stilt-wise on the uneven ground, little windows at regular 
intervals and stairways going up the end outside, if there is an upper 
story. Down along the road there are old, old homes that could 
tell many a tale of the past—quaint, low-roofed places with little 
porches lined with boxes of blossoming flowers in front; and up in 

* For a description of the process of smelting copper ore, see “The Making 
of a Great Mine,” Out West, July, 1906. 
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the cafion which drops down from the high range behind the camp 
is “Top Notch,” where the superintendent and the office people have 
their homes in a sheltered and picturesque spot. 

Above and around the town and the mines the mountains sweep 
away in many-peaked ranges, blue-shadowed at sunset and _ rich- 
colored in every varying light, as beautiful and remote as when 
the eyes of the Argonauts first looked upon them. It is still a wild 
land, sparsely settled, with hardly a human industry beside the 
mining. There will be a few cattle, a few tiny farms in sheltered 
spots along the creek-bottoms, once in a while an orchard as grizzled 
and marked by time as its owners, perhaps a wandering goat-herder 
with his flock, but nature has set her strong hills to keep this land in 
its first beauty and peace and joy. 

Within the past year sixteen miles of railroad has been completed 
to connect the great copper-mine with the main line of the Southern 
Pacific. The ’Forty-niners scoffed when the engineers set up their 
instruments to survey a railroad up Pitt river cafion where for fifty 
years a wagon-road had had precarious footing; but the road is 
finished ard will long be a monument to the skill and courage of 
the men who conceived it. 

Built for the direct end that the copper of Bully Hill may reach 
the world’s market with greater profit and less difficulty, it is still 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque railroads imaginable, 
and as interesting to the student of engineering problems as to the 
lover of the wilderness. The roadbed, blasted for the most part out 
of solid rock or built up on rock-walled grades, winds along the 
cafion side just above the river and so near that a car leaving the 
track would shoot out into the green water. 

The cliffs reach up in a serried line to the blue of the sky, “so 
tall it takes two looks to see the top’; the forest pushes down to 
the very track, unbroken as if discovered only yesterday, thick with 
crowding underbrush, “buckeyes,” and red-bud and wild lilac and 
great splashes of bronze-red poison oak. The chug of the engine 
startles the blue cranes and “shy pokes” from their fishing, and 
salmon leap out of the river like glistening bits of. rainbow as the 
train crawls up the long grades. There are four-percent grades 
before Del Mar is reached, and trestles that seem to grow out of the 
masses of green tree-tops in hidden cajfions. 

Before the road comes to Del Mar, it passes Heroult, where one 
of the most interesting smelting experiments of recent years is ap- 
proaching commercial proportions. A mile or more back in the hills 
is a ledge of iron ore as fine as the iron of Norway and Sweden, 
and nearer is a ledge of chrome-iron of superior quality. All about 
is the forest with an unlimited supply of timber and fuel, and below 
the Pitt river races to the sea with unlimited power going to waste. 
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TRINITY DIVIDE AND 


This seemed, as it has proven to be, the chosen spot in which to try 
out the direct smelting of iron ore by electricity. 

Furnaces were built of special design, not unlike a great crucible 
or retort, and six copper cables an inch thick deliver the electricity 
to two big carbons about eighteen inches square and three feet long 
In these furnaces the iron ore is turned into pig-iron of the finest 
quality, which will have peculiar value for making the finest tools 
and instruments. The methods are constantly improved as experi- 
ence points the way, and it is possible that the whole future of iron 
smelting will be changed and simplified. 

Fourteen miles from Bully Hill on the McCloud river is one of the 
Government fish-hatcheries, where the salmon on their long journey 
up from the ocean to their spawning grounds in the cold, clear moun 
tain streams are held in the pond between two wide dams swung 
across the river. It is a strange, wonderful journey, this, of a sea- 
fish leaving the sea and fighting its way back through hundreds of 
miles of river to deposit its eggs and die, as its race has done for 
unknown ages—for the students of fish life say that few spawning 
salmon ever reach the salt water again. 

The McCloud, with its hidden sources near the feet of Mt. Shasta, 
is one of the wildest and most beautiful of all the Sierran rivers. 
Great forests hide and shelter it, and those strange, mighty ledges 
and cliffs of gray limestone, the “Gray Rocks” that carve and criss- 
cross the mountains of Shasta county, have opened their walls to 
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AND OLD WORKINGS AT RED HILL 

let it through on its lonely way to the Pitt. The water, seldom rising 
above a temperature of fifty degrees, is clearer than the Pitt, blue 
and sparkling and pure as the snow-banks above, and the big salmon 
leap and play in it like a crowd of school-children. 

There is but one way to reach the fish-hatchery, and that is by a 
careless, happy-go-lucky wagon-road that slides down into gulches 
and climbs out up hills with easy abandon and entire disregard for 
land-slides of small rock and obstructing bowlders. It twists like 
a rough-backed red snake along the hillsides, so narrow that one 
can look straight from the seat-edge into the leafy depths of cafions 
and the shining river. Moss-grown live-oaks interlace their long 
arms over the road, and groves of rank young pines press in, grow- 
ing so thick a squirrel could hardly slip through between the smooth, 
slim trunks. The road plunges down a sheer grade at last, and the 
track ends in a swirl of water where a queer old ferry-boat rocks 
drowsily with its nose against the bank. It is manned by a Mc- 
Cloud-river Indian, whose copper-brown face is overgrown with 
tufts of black beard like sparse patches of chaparral on a hillside. 
He flings off the ropes and struggles with the awkward wheel and 
the boat takes its lazy way across. 

Above the ferry, the big roof of the hatchery rises against the 
green mountain; the river is spread out into a fairy lake between 
the two low dams that serve to entrap and confine the salmon on 
their up-stream migration. It is the season of taking fish for the 
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eggs, and two boats go out carrying a long, long net that is presently 
dragged in sagging with tons of fish that beat the gleaming water 
into foam and flop wildly on the shallow beach where a dozen men 
in yellow oil-skins wait to sort the catch. 

There are all sorts and sizes—slender, graceful young salmon 
as richly colored as a rainbow ; big, dull-green fish powerful enough 
to tear through a net less strong; fish splotched with white blotches 
like leprosy, the skin falling away in hideous scars, and noses bare 
to the bone. These sick fish have been out of salt water too long, 
the fishermen say; they are thrown out and left to find their way 
down stream if they can. The fish heavy with eggs are confined 
in a trap sunken in the river and the net is lifted again into the 
boats. Here and there a rainbow trout of jewel beauty darts away 











ON THE ROAD TO DEL MAR 


shining in the water, knowing well how rare and treasured are 
his kind. 

In the hatching-house are long rows of narrow troughs through 
which the clean water flows, and all along are broad wire baskets 
full of small round pellets like translucent coral beads, rocking gently 
in the shallow stream. These are salmon-eggs, and from some the 
tiny fish were emerging—little red dots of motion, fish-like in their 
earliest hour. Many of the eggs would be shipped elsewhere to 
stock streams where the fish hau deen destroyed or had never come 
in numbers. 

Down on the river-bank below the lake, the McCloud-river Indians 
were circling stolidly and grunting the low chant of the salmon- 
dance; and all along, on racks of slender poles, strips of salmon 
dried in the sun—for this is the Indian’s harvest, and many a “sick” 
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or worthless salmon falls to their catch. S ime of the men work at 
the sorting where the nets are drawn, and in their own camp the 
women were stripping the fish for the drying-racks. 

These Indians all speak English, and look as if life had dealt kindly 
with them; the women here and elsewhere in the Pitt-river region 
make baskets of remarkable beauty, gathering the delicate roots 
and grasses and sorting and blending the colorings with great skill. 
They are little touched with contact with the world outside and keep 
the old patterns and shapes in all their beauty. 

Perhaps no other thing lends so much of their individuality to 
the mountains of the Pitt-river country as the “Gray Rocks”—the 
huge reefs of limestone that rise up out of the lower tangle of ranges 











TOWN OF DEL MAR 


and peaks and cajfions all covered in green forest like the monstrous 
skeleton of some lost, larger earth. Their bare gray bulk against 
the sky has the eternal quality of the desert, and for the most part 
they are as inaccessible and less known. 

Before the railroad came to Bully Hill, lime-rock for the smelter 
came down from one of the mountain-tops twelve miles away. That 
wagon-road, over which big, heavy-loaded mule-wagons came day 
by day, is of a piece with the challenge to nature which hewed a 
railroad-grade through Pitt river c? .on. The road seems hung on 
air as it reaches up and up and up the shoulder of the deep-forested, 
rugged mountain. It puts all lesser grades to shame, and reaches 
at last the foot of the bare cliffs sweeping away into the distance, 
seamed and weathered into strange and beautiful architectural ef- 
fects—fluted columns that seem to bear the chisel-mark, domes under 
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which a senate might meet, and castellated masses like old cathedrals. 

From the top of the Gray Rocks many peaks stand revealed— 
Shasta glittering with its snow crown, Lassen, and a chain of lesser 
peaks, and wide plains and forests in between. It seems a wilder- 
ness as untouched as when the Spanish ships first won to harbor 
on the coast, till far away the smelter smoke of Bully Hill boils 
up and a dim blurr marks the big smelter at Kennett, with Keswick 
still beyond; for now this land of the Argonauts is the land of 
copper, and Shasta county writes her large share in the figures that 
tell California’s yearly output of the red metal. 

Kennett has been called the “wickedest town in the state,” the 











BuLLY HILL SMELTER 


best example left of a “wide open” old-time mining town; but it 
seems only a thriving, growing, busy, very-new town, dropped down 
haphazard across a nest of little hills and gulches, with the river 
at its feet. High on a mountain-side a mile and a half away, the 
Mammoth mine sends down its ore on one of the steepest gravity- 
tramways ever built, the grade of which seems to “stand so straight 
that it leans over,” and at the foot a steam-railroad carries the ore 
into the smelter, where fifteen hundred tons a day pass through 
the furnaces. 

There is no clearer example of the mining of the new day than 
these great copper camps set down in the heart of the old-time 
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gold-country. Gold-mining meant fortunes to the few; the Ar- 
gonauts came and gathered their millions and left the land almost 
as wild and unconquered as they found it. Few permanent towns 
and cities mark their trail. But copper enlists an army in its service ; 
it sets big buildings rocking with the roar of machinery where the 
gold-hunter pitched his tent, and builds its railroads where he packed 
his mule-trains. Science steps down from a Pullman now, where 
Romance tramped with blanket-roll and rifle and gold-pan, and tele- 
phone and telegraph wires follow the trails of the express-riders. 
A few vears more and the Land of the ’Forty-niners will be lost in 
Today; but for the present hour it still lives in Shasta and the 
Trinity hills. 
Dewey, Arizona. 





THEN AND NOW 
By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 
HE days of strife are done. The dominance 
(ay Of bearded giants, drunk with wealth of ore, 
In sport, like centaurs, told of nights before 
The brush-fre, seeins not hist’ry but romance, 
Although this land is the inheritance 
Of son and grandson of the narrator. 
To us this golden-breasted land gives more 
Than once could wrench by force or win by chance 
Her eager lovers. We her children are, 
To whom her breasts of gold give nourishment 
In golden floods. Below us far and far 
Surge waves of wheat with sun-kiss radiant ; 
Brood groves of night, each fruit a golden star; 
Blend vines with olives—gold with silver blent. 
Los Angeles. 
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IN RE CALIFORNIA INDIANS TO DATE 
By WAYLAND H. SMITH, 


Secretary of the Sequoya League. 














hooey Senator Bard was succeeded by Senator Flint in 
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the Sequoya League I should see him and make sure 
what his attitude was on the Indian question. I found 
the newly-elected Senator not only ready to be inter- 
ested, but interested already. He had thought much and to the 
point, on the subject, and was determined that the existing disgrace 
should be removed, as much, at least, as present action could remove 
it, from California’s maleficent Indian record. 

During the fall of 1905 Senator Flint, Mr. Lummis and I made a 
trip to some of the most characteristic Indian reservations in San 
Diego County. We traveled by wagon, over jack-rabbit trails, into 
the remote and scattered Campo reservations, where these un- 
fortunate people were located by the mistake of a careless surveyor in 
San Diego and left to starve with Indian stoicism among the rocks. 
We also visited Pachanga reservation, and other examples of the 
unhappy Indian situation. 

“When I go to Washington,” Senator Flint said to me, “I do not 
want to ask congressional action on what I have been told. I want 
to see how things are for myself.” 

The results of this trip have been definite. The time, indeed, was 
ripe. The public conscience was awakened. President Roosevelt 
was warmly sympathetic. The Indian Commissionership was in the 
competent and experienced hands of Mr. F. E. Leupp, and the legis- 
lative mind was prepared by the widespread newspaper reports of 
the starvation at Campo, discovered and relieved by the Sequoya 
League not long before. 

Instead of the customary stone wall of official indifference and 
inaction, Senator Flint found intelligent co-operation. He was able 
to get through Congress a bill appropriating $100,000 for the pur- 
chase of lands and the development of water. To this $50,000 was 
subsequently added, making $150,000 in all. Mr. C. E. Kelsey, 
peculiarly equipped and qualified for the work, was made special 
Indian Commissioner for California, and in his hands the practical 
disbursement of this sum was placed. 

The Sequoya League is able to give detailed and official state- 
ments from Mr. Leupp, the Indian Commissioner, and Mr. Kelsey, 
the Special Commissioner, covering the work that has been done 
so far and that remains to be done, to relieve the Indian situation 
that has so long disgraced California. Mr. Kelsey’s report is con- 
fined to the Mission Indians in Southern California. Mr. Leupp’s 
covers briefly the entire State. To these has been added a statement 
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of the engineering work on the reservations, made by Mr. Olberg 
under the supervision of Chief Engineer Code of the Indian Service. 
These make together a most authoritative and complete statement 
of the Indian status given by the men most competent to speak and 
covering thoroughly all aspects of the work. 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 
COMMITTEE ON THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
January 11, 1909. 

Wayland H. Smith. 

Dear Sir:—Further replying to your letter of October 31st, 1 beg to advise 
that I submitted a request to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to furnish 
me the information which you desired, but he has been delayed somewhat in 
sending me the report, owing to the fact that he states he desired to 
strengthen the case as much as possible and submit a very full and detailed 
account of the whole work done for the California Indians and the reason 
therefor. 

I enclose you herewith copy of the report I have just received from him. 
which I trust will be of service to you. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK P. FLInt. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Subject: WASHINGTON, January 5, 1909. 
Results accomplished for 
California Indians with 
special appropriation. 

Hon. FRANK P. FLrnt, 
United States Senator. 

Sir:—I have your letter of the Ist inst. asking for a report of the work 
undertaken for the Indians of California with the appropriation of $100,000 
carried in the Act of June 21, 1906, and the additional appropriation of 
$50,000 by the Act of April 30, 19c8, in order that you may transmit this 
information to Mr. Wayland H. Smith of Los Angeles, secretary of an organi- 
zation which has the interest of these Indians at heart 

You intimate that special use is to be made of this report, and that it may 
be published. Because of this I shall set forth at some length the results 
which have been accomplished, together with some intimation of what remains 
to be done. 

When California was ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, the Indian occupants of that State had certain rights to the 
lands which they occupied, and, under the law then existing, they could not 
legally be evicted therefrom. When, attracted by the discovery of its won- 
derful mineral resources, white settlers poured into California, the usual 
happened and the weaker native people in a multitude of cases were crowded 
out of their homes. In the confusion and excitement attendant on the mining 
enterprises—to give the facts the most charitable coloring—treaties which had 
been concluded with the various tribes and bands were ignored or failed ot 
ratification, the Indians were never paid for the lands which they had ceded, 
and those which were to have been reserved for them were allowed to 
remain a part of the public domain, and in the course of time were all, or 


nearly all, appropriated by later settlers. 
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For the Indians of Southern California much was accomplished by what 
is known as the “Smiley Commission,” appointed under the Act of January i3, 
1891, upon whose report the same year the President based his order setting 
apart what are known as the Mission Reservations. For the Indians of the 
northern part of the State, however, no provision was made at that time. 

Although it is impossible now to undo all that has passed and restore to.the 
original owners of the soil the possession of any appreciable part of it, the 
Congress by the Acts of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 225, 333) and April 30, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. 70, 76), made provision whereby homes have been provided 
for many homeless Indians, and a fair start in life afforded them ever at 
this late date. 

These acts, carrying appropriations amounting to $150,000, were framed 
in consonance with the existing conditions in California, where a tract of 
good land of 2 to 10 acres in area is sufficient to afford support to a frugal 
family. This has been the design of the Office, through Special Agent 
Kelsey, in expending the money thus appropriated—to purchase fertile lands 














WATER ON A RESERVATION 


which were susceptible of division into what the Agent has termed “minute 
allotments,” and to provide systems of irrigation for the lands already set 
apart to Indians, sufficiently fertile in character yet heretofore barren ior 
lack of water. I shall now set out the specific purchases of land and irriga- 
tion projects for which the money available has been expended, treating 
the Indians of the northern and southern parts of the State separately be- 
cause of the diverse conditions prevailing. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 

Of the Indians in Humboldt county, 33 souls constitute what is known as 
the Blue Lake Band. In his efforts to procure land for these Indians, the 
Special Agent met with great difficulty, owing to the fact that the land of 
Humboldt county is largely barren ridges surrounding small fertile valleys 
held at $200 per acre and more. At length, however, he succeeded in obtain- 
ing an offer from the Brizzard heirs to sell 29.5 acres of land fairly suitable, 
and acceptable to the Indians, and this purchase has been authorized at an 
expenditure of $1500. 

Landless since the failure of their treaty concluded October 6, 1851, which 
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treaty shared the fate of all others at this time, the Yurok Indians, now 
known as the Trinidad Band, have dwindled in number until there are left 
but 36 individuals, two of whom have acquired lands in their own names. 
Antagonistic to the other Indians in Humboldt county, it has been necessary 
to provide for them separately. To this end Agent Kelsey has induced the 
Vance Redwood Lumber Company to sell to the Government 59.92 acres of 
land for $1200, and authority for the purchase has issued. The land is fair; 
with an annual rainfall of 80 inches, there is no irrigation problem, and 
the fact that it borders on the ocean works to the happiness of this fish- 
loving tribe. 

In lower Eel River Valley, in Humboldt county, are to be found 88 Indians 
who are the remnants of three or four bands once populous and representing 
two diverse stocks of the race, always inimical. For this reason it has been 
thought not feasible to attempt to assemble them upon one tract of land; 
but, instead, the purpose is to buy two, and possibly three, pieces of land in 
Eel River Valley. The purchase of one tract of 80 acres is practically closed 

















ON AGUA CALIENTE RESERVATION 


at a cost of $3000, and the land thus acquired from Patrick Quinn is of such 
good quality that it is thought eight or ten families can be allotted thereon. 

From time immemorial the Colusa Band of Indians has lived along the 
Sacramento River in Colusa county. They ceded their lands to the United 
States by a treaty concluded September 9, 1851, and were to receive in return 
a large quantity of goods and to have reserved along the river a tract of 
20,000 acres. This treaty, like many others with California Indians, failed in 
the Senate, and the Indians received nothing, yet lost their lands. At this 
time they numbered 1000; now only 60 remain. They have been living in 
two small bands, grudgingly tolerated on fractions of two large ranches. 
The smaller band has been enclosed in a barbed-wire fence on their burial 
mound, their only water being from a ten-foot well sunk among the graves. 
As a foothold, and, it is hoped, a stop to the extinction so rapidly pro- 
gressing under their harassment, there has been purchased for this band 
from Jeremiah Moynihan 40 acres of land, said to be the equal of any in 
Colusa county, at a cost of $3800. 

For as long as history traces them, the Cortina Band of Indians has lived 
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within what is now Colusa county. Forty-six years ago they were evicted 
from their original rancheria, but, remaining as close thereto as might be, 
they settled within a distance of three miles. For this band it has been 
possible to buy the very land they occupy, and with it enough in addition 
to make 480 acres, the grantors reserving certain water privileges which will 
not work to the disadvantage of the Indian occupants. The price agreed 
upon was $4800. Fencing has cost $300 more. The Indians are better pleased 
with this arrangement than they would have been with better land elsewhere. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered in providing for the Indians of the 
Smith River Band, numbering 246, living in several groups along Smith 
River in Del Norte county. After the selection of 240 acres of good agri- 
cultural land had been made, a protest was filed on the score that the price 
to be paid, $7200, was excessive. Investigations covering some months did 
not sustain this contention, but it did develop that the Indians preferred 
land on the river or the Pacific Ocean, because, as they said, they had been 
a fish-eating race from remote ages and did not wish to be deprived of 

















A RESERVOIR ON THE TORRES RESERVATION 


fishing facilities. Accordingly, a new selection was made of 163.96 acres 
belonging to Mr. William Westbrook, which was purchased at the same cost. 
The Indians express complete satisfaction with this latest provision, 

The Indians of the Pollasky or Millerton Band, living near Pollasky, 
Fresno county, numbering 33, have been accustomed to eke out their attempts 
to support themselves by agricsIture, with tribute levied upon the salmon 
of the San Joaquin River. This largeiy influenced the purchase for them of 
140 acres belonging to Mr. Adam Bollinger across the river in Madera 
county, at a cost of $1500. This tract contains garden land, 80 acres of hay 
land and pasturage, and wood in abundance. In addition there has been 
withdrawn from all forms of settlement for the benefit of these Indians 8o 
acres of Government land adjoining that purchase, making a total area for 
their use of 220 acres. 

When the white man came to the present Siskiyou county he found living 
there Ruffy’s Band, who are descendants of Indians who had occupied the 
same spot from time primeval. When consideration is had of the devotion 
of the Indian to his ancestral home, however barren or desolate, it is a 
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matter for felicitation that Agent Kelsey succeeded in negotiating success- 
fully for the very land which has been the home of this band for so long—the 
more so as the land is of good quality. This was accomplished through the 
purchase of 441 acres from the Central Pacific Railroad Company at a cost 
of only $2205. The 42 Indians of this band thus acquired legitimate title 
to their dwelling places. 

Beneficiaries of the largess of the Roman Catholic Bishop of San Fran- 
cisco, the 120 Indians constituting what is known as the Hopland Band, have 
been living for some years on an eight-acre tract belonging to that prelate, 
near the village of Hopland, in Mendocino county. Most of the land in 
the vicinity is held in large tracts, the owners of which do not care to 
subdivide. The Special Agent for the California Indians, however, succeeded 
in purchasing 630 acres from Mr. Jesse W. Daw at a cost of $5750. This 
land is about a mile in a direct line from the old village, and the Indians 
had expressed their willingness to accept allotments thereon. The ranch 


is wholly fenced, and adjoins some very poor Government land which it is 














INDIAN FARM AT ALAMO BONITA 


the purpose of the Office to have set aside for such use as the Indians can 
make of it. The Daw tract contains 200 acres suitable for hay, grain, fruit and 
vines, and has springs, woods and pastures 

When, some years ago, the 18 Indians constituting what is known as the 
Point Arena Band, in Mendocino county, were evicted from their homes on 
the Bree Ranch, a temporary home on a 40-acre tract on the Garcia River 
was provided by the Northern California Indian Association. This land 1s 
claimed by Mr. Bree, and, even if possession might be retained, is ill suited 
for the occupancy of the Indians because the river bed occupies half the 
tract and the remainder is mostly steep banks and bluffs, without pasture, 
wood, or garden soil. Through Agent Kelsey arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the purchase from W. E. Foster of 35 acres adjoining the present 
village. On this land is a strip of timber estimated to contain 2500 railroad 
ties worth 50 cents apiece. In addition, there is hay and garden land, and 
four acres are now in alfalfa. The price to be paid, and for which authority 
has issued, is $2625. This land adjoins some on which there is a day school 
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for Indians, and thus is obviated the necessity of moving either Indians 
or school. 

Near Laytonville, in Mendocino county, has been for some time the home 
of what is known as the Cahto Band of Indians, numbering 88. Yet when 
it was learned that the Government designed buying a home for the Indians, 
the owners of the hills where they lived placed a prohibitive price thereon. 
With the approval of the Indians, therefore, arrangements were made for 
purchasing 200 acres of good land, well improved, not far distant from their 
present home, from J. H. Braden, at a cost of $2500. Two bearing orchards 
are secured by this purchase. 

Living for 50 years or more on the Phelan Ranch, a part of the original 
Guenoc Rancho, in Lake county, the band of Indians, now 51 sirong, vart- 
ously known as the Guenoc, Loconomi or Millerton Band, have come to feel 
the strongest attachment therefor. It was not possible to buy the precise 
tract on which their homes are, but the Central Counties Land Company has 
agreed to seil 45 acres adjoining for $2000, which is considered reasonable 
for the quality of the land secured. The Indians having expressed a willing- 
ness to accept small allotments on the land to be acquired, authority has been 
obtained for concluding the purchase. 

The largest rancheria in California, that of the Upper Land Band, in Lake 
county, has been the worst example of over-crowding, notwithstanding the 
fact that this is one of the few bands owning land, they having title to 92 
acres which they were persuaded by a Methodist minister to purchase years 
ago when land was cheap. This over-crowded condition was due partly to 
the size of the band, which now numbers 284, and partly to the topography 
of the land, which required the Indians to group their dwellings on the steep 
hill-sides surrounding a few acres of arable land. The Office has felt war- 
ranted in recommending an expenditure of $5000 for this band, because for 
that sum it is to procure from Charles C. Hardesty 143.69 acres of land 
adjoining the rancheria, much of which is of the best quality, and the re- 
mainder contains a good stand of timber and affords an excellent site for a 
day school which it is proposed to establish. As the lands of the Indiavis 
and that to be bought are contiguous, no problem as to moving the Indians 
is to be encountered. 

In a fairly good fruit district, with springs and a fine orange grove, the 
74 acres of land now under purchase from W. B. and Mary A. Bayley w:!l 
provide a good home for the 26 Indians known as the Rumsey Band, in Yolo 
county. It is even thought that relatives of this band in Colusa county may 
wish to come here. The price of $2000, which has been set aside to complete 
this purchase, is considered reasonable. 

On the bottom lands of Stony Creek, opposite the mouth of Grindstone 
Creek—whence the name—for 60 years have lived the Indians of the Grind- 
stone Band, in Glenn county, now composed of 17 families, or 40 individuals. 
At present forlorn and poverty-stricken, because of lack of irrigation facili- 
ties, their condition will shortly change as a result of the purchase under 
way for them, for the land so acquired will become valuable and productive 
after the completion of the Orland project of the Reclamation Service. it 
was thought the part of wisdom to anticipate this event, and authority has 
been granted for the purchase of 80 acres at a cost of $1050. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 

The problem in Southern California has been to make productive and 
comfortable the various small and barren reservations on which the Indians 
of this section of the State are for the most part settled. In an effort 
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toward its solution, expenditures have been divided between the purchase 
of contiguous land of better quality and the irrigation of the lands already 
reserved. 

For years a controversy was waged between this Office and Burleigh Bb. 
Barney concerning the rights to the water which was absolutely essential 
to the welfare of the 40 Indians on the Palm Springs or Agua Caliente Res- 
ervation No. 2, in Riverside county. Mr. Barney was loath to surrender for 
the sum this Office was warranted in expending for his project, called the 
“Garden of Eden,” to which he had devoted years of time and considerable 
money. At length, however, he consented to accept $6000 for a section ot 
land and his water rights, the latter being the main desideratum. By this 
expenditure the Indians of this band have had restored to them the water 
carried by Barney’s eight-inch pipe line, and in addition a section of land on 
which to use the water. 

The title to all the lands on the Morongo Reservation vests in the United 


States, except that to ten ?cres occunied by a Mrs. Toutaine, a white woman. 








ENTRANCE TO INFILTRATION GALLERY AT SAN MANUEL 


It was thought advisable to acquire title to this ten-acre lot before allotting 
these Indians, and as amply sufficient to that end the sum of $1200 was set 
aside. However, as this woman stoutly refuses to part with her rights for 
less than $20,000, this deal will fail of consummation 

The 640 acres constituting the original San Manuel Reservation is perhaps 
the most worthless in the State, consisting of steep, barren hills. So poor 
is the land that the Indians have been compelled to raise their little crops 
on adjacent tracts, for the land contiguous to the reservation is often as 
productive as the Indian land is sterile. For this reason it has been possible 
to acquire lands suitable for raising vegetables and fruits by the purchase ot 
two small tracts of land, aggregating less than 13 acres, from Messrs. McClel- 
lan Yorke and R. L. Rutherford, at a cost of $1915. By this transaction the 
Indians have been given title to the land containing their graveyard—always 
of supreme importance to this race 
of the records of the Land Office disclosed the fact thar 


more than 1000 acres of the San Jacinto Reservation has been patented to 


the Southern Pacific Railway as a part of its land grant, probably through 


Examination 
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inadvertence, the Indians having at all times been in possession. There being 
no land available to make good the loss which never could be satisfactorily 
explained to the Indians, should possession be insisted upon by the railroad 
company, steps have been taken to re-acquire this land, as well as numerous 
other small tracts enjoyed by the Indians in various localities also patented 
to the railroad company, by exchanging therefor Indian lands for which 
there is less need. 

The Pechanga Reservation, although it looks large on paper, is composed 
of low, rough, barren hills. The only land that can be plowed is in or 
adjoining the sandy wash, or bed of a mountain torrent running through 
the reservation. The quality of the soil is very poor and crops have failed 
about three years in five. The entire arable area does not exceed 250 acres 
out of 3360 constituting the reservation. Few tracts were for sale, and those 
on the market were held at prohibitive prices. In spite of these difficulties 
there has been acquired, substantially fenced, with valuable water rights and 
with improvements valued at $2500, 235 acres of the best land in Temecula 
county from Mr. Philip Pohlman, at a cost of $6650. This purchase is pecu- 
liarly practical and satisfactory. 

A township of land depends for its value upon its location and the char- 
acter of its soil. A township of mountain tops contains as many square miles 
as any other township, but is not of much use to its owner or occupants 

The reservation of Los Coyotes contains nearly a township, but is literally 
composed of mountain tops of from 4500 to 8oco feet elevation. In the 
whole reservation are perhaps 275 acres of agricultural land, and ‘most of this 
was patented to white men before the establishment of the reservation. It 
is 160 acres of this land within the reservation which has been bought for 
these Indians from the owner, John Mason, at a cost of only $800. This 
was a fortunate conclusion in at least one phase, as the Indians—the only 
ones in Southern California showing a belligerent spirit—had for *some years 
used this land and had prevented the owner from deriving any benefit there- 
from, they feeling strongly that no one should have been permitted to file 
on this, the site of their ancient rancheria. In securing their title it 1s 
probable that serious trouble has been averted. 

The straits to which the Indians of the Campo Reservation were forced 
by the barrenness of their lands is yet fresh in the public mind. No surprise 
will be manifested, therefore, that the largest area purchased and the greatest 
expense incurred thus far has been for the benefit of these Indians. It has 
been possible, by the expenditure of $14,500, to obtain a tract of land that 
seems admirably adapted to the purpose of redeeming from extreme poverty 
the 165 Indians who constitute the population of the Campo Reservations. 
Several parcels of land were offered and an inspection was made of the 
whole field. The site finally selected is what is known as the “Becker 
Valley,” with a gravity supply of water sufficient for from 1co to 120 acres 
of hay land and other land of about 300 acres. The actual area purchased 
is 1040 acres, and comprises three separate purchases of 720 acres from 
J. P. Becker, 160 acres from Lizzie A. Dyball, and 160 acres from Dora Barry 

Evicted years ago from their ancient home by armed court officers, the 
San Pasqual Indians have died and scattered until only 22 now live in San 
Diego county. The land taken from them by force now sells for $500 an 
acre, and more. Seventeen years ago they were given a reservation, but the 
surveyor made a mistake in the township number, and the Executive Order 
consequently gave them land six miles from where it was intended, and 
where the Indians were living. The resulting situation is anomalous. ‘lo 
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buy the land the Indians are on is out of the question, because of its great 
value. Most of the land actually reserved for them through this error had 
been patented already to individuals. Settlers who by chance had not re- 
ceived patents have held their land since under squatters’ rights. Among 
the latter class Wilburn Reed has been conspicuous, because his has been 
the strong spirit about which the squatters have grouped in a determination 
to resist placing the Indians on the lands occupied by them, and because he, 
by thrift and industry, has made his 160 acres worth, in the estimate of 
Agent Kelsey, at least $5coo. Most of his tract is in oranges. 

As a preliminary step to clearing this reservation of adverse occupants, 
it was necessary to eliminate Reed. He proved to be exceedingly fair, and 
when it was found that he would transfer his improvements and give a quit- 
claim deed for $1500, authority therefor was promptly procured. It is believed 
that little difficulty will be encountered in buying out the other settlers as 
need shall arise to provide for these Indians. 

The question of the water-supply is vital to almost every inhabitant ot 


Southern California, and an appreciable part of the funds appropriated for 








PUMPING PLANT AT COACHELLA 


the California Indians has been expended in this channel; otherwise some 
of the purchases of land which I have enumerated would have been highly 
unwise 

The Indians of the Pauma Reservation, under the supervision of the agent, 
even prior to the appropriation for the benefit of the California Indians, had 
excavated a reservoir of 100 feet diameter at the upper corner of their reser- 
vation, where it may be filled from Pauma Creek. To assist them in their 
efforts at helping themselves, $438.43 has been devoted to purchasing cement, 
tools and blasting powder. With their own labor they have completed this 
important work with a trivial expenditure. 

As a preliminary test of artesian resources on the Morongo Reservation, 
with a view to making productive the land already reserved and land recently 
purchased, $s00 was devoted to the expense of boring a well. When results 
have been sufficiently observed, it will be soon enough to judge of the 
advisability of a larger expenditure along the same lines. 

The scant water supply on the Cahuilla Reservation mede a reservoir essen- 
tial lhe Indians of their own accord began the construction of a reservoir 
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to store the water of certain living springs on the reservation, and as at 
Pauma, they were aided by the expenditure of $600 to provide materials 
and tools. 

At one time the Indians on the Cabazon Reservation had obtained water 
from artesian wells, but the tapping of the source by the incoming white 
settlers in time so reduced the supply of water that all the wells of this 
section ceased to flow during the season when water is needed. As the 
whites had resorted to pumps, it was plain the Indians would have to do 
likewise if they were to get any water. Accordingly authority was granted 
for the installation of a pumping plant. 

San Augustine Reservation has never had a water supply, as a consequence 
of which the Indians accredited to this reservation have left it in large 
numbers. It was decided to bore wells, but as the flow to be tapped 1s the 
same which supplies Cabazon and is subject to the same great demand, it 
was thought to be the part of wisdom to establish a pumping plant coinc1- 
dentally with the boring. The entire cost of this work on both the Cabazon 
and the San Augustine Reservations is estimated to come within $2783.05, 
which sum has been set aside for this purpose. The work is well along 
toward completion. 

I have now set forth in detail the various objects for which has been 
disbursed the money entrusted to my care for the California Indians, except 
that which has been spent in making effective the various enterprises, as in 
commissions, recorders’ fees, title insurance, surveying and fencing. The 
money so far expended in these incidental channels and in the payment ot 
salary, traveling expenses and subsistence of the Special Agent, amounts to 
$12,965.45, and there are outstanding obligations against this fund for similar 
purposes amounting to $3781.10. A recapitulation of the purchase of ihe 
lands which I have outlined shows $80,787.98 to have been expended or 
authorized for this purpose, and the amount expended or authorized to be 
expended for irrigation purposes amounts to $8426.03. This makes a total 
expended or set aside for different projects of $105,960.56, leaving on this 
date a balance available of $44,049.44. 

This very inadequate sum it will be the effort of the Office to expend 
to the best advantage upon the Indians in California yet unprovided for, 
of which the most needy bands are reported by the Special Agent to be 


located as follows: 

Crescent City, Del Norte county; Lolitia, Bucksport, and at the mouth of 
the Mad River, in Humboldt county; Sherwood, De Haven, Westport, Ft. 
Bragg, Noyo and Potter Valley, in Mendocino county; Stewart's Point, Dry 
Creek, Cloverdale, Sebastopol and Bolinas, in Sonoma county; Lakeport and 
Silver Bank, in Lake county; Paskenta, in Tehama county; Elk Creek, in 
Glenn county; Ione, Rickey and Jackson Valley, in Amador county; Lemoore, 
in Kings county; Sanger, in Fresno county; Mariposa, in Mariposa county; 
Groveland, Cherokee and Tuolumne, in Tuolumne county; Murphey’s and 
Sheep Ranch, in Calaveras county; Nashville, in Eldorado county. 

I shall not attempt to outline the various ways in which the Office has 
supplemented the expenditure of this money by devices actuated by its wish 
to help the Indians in every possible manner. I may say, however, that 
conspicuous, perhaps paramount, among these policies has been the temporary 
withdrawal from all forms of settlement of all unappropriated lands in the 
vicinity of the various reservations and the villages and rancherias of the 
isolated bands; so that when accurate descriptions shall have been obtained 
and local conditions fully ascertained, such of these lands as could be ot 
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service to the Indians may be patented to them and the remainder restored 
to the public domain. Very respectfully, 
F, E. Leupp, 


Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
SAN Jose, Cauir., Nov. 10, 1908 
WAYLAND H. Smiru. 

Dear Sir:—Yours of the 2nd duly received. I enclose you herewith a 
sort of statement of what has been done in Southern California in the last 
three years (somewhat less). I have tried to make it as brief as possible, 
and still it is quite extensive. The most important thing remaining is the 
establishment at Campo. The last tract there and the one we had to have 
was not finally through until about June. It belonged to an estate with minor 
heirs and it took time. ~The new reservation has been included within the 
National Forest, which will make it much easier getting along with the 














A TORRES FARMER AT WORK 


cattle-men. Another year ought to have about everything done on the 
Southern reservations (that at present seems advisable, though new needs 
may develop with time). There is quite a list of other things I have been 
in touch with in the South in the way of investigations, reports, settlements, 
etc., that have not eventuated in any definite thing mentioned as accom- 
plished, but have nevertheless taken a good deal of my time 
Very truly, 
C. E. Kevsey. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, AND WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOM- 
PLISHED IN THE LAST THREE YEARS. 

The first thing requisite was a careful examination of the thirty-four, 
more or less, minute tracts in Southern California which have been set aside 
for Indian use. This examination revealed many things. All the reserva- 
tions were more or less barren. Few had any adequate water supply, and 
most had none. There were twenty cases of disputed boundaries, and no 
less than thirteen cases where Indians were, found to be wholly or in part 
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outside the tract actually reserved, through errors in surveys and location. 
To meet these cases Congress passed an Act, largely through the efforts ot 
Senator Flint, amending the Act of 1891, and authorizing the land occupied 
by the Indians in such cases to be patented to them, where the title was 
still in the Government. 

At Campo several tracts have been purchased, aggregating about 1200 
acres, and the land is ready for occupancy. The first unit of the irrigation 
system has been surveyed, and it is expected work will begin in a short 
time. The surrounding government land as far north as the reservations 
of La Posta and Manzanita, and south to the Mexican line, has been reserved, 
forming a consolidated reservation of about 20,000 acres. As soon as the 
irrigation work is under way, the Indians can remove to their new homes, 
and it is expected that a Government day school will be established. The 
site of the new school is that of a former large Indian settlement, and 1s 
called by the Indians Hilth-la-wa, meaning “wedge-shaped,” in reference to 
the shape of the valley. 

At Campo proper, some land has been added to the reservation upon 
which the Indian graveyard is located and upon which part of the band 
was living. The same is true of La Posta, Manzanita and Cuiapaipe. The 
reservation patented at La Posta was a pile of barren rocks, and the land the 
Indians actually occupied was unprotected. At Laguna one forty-acre tract 


was added. At Jnyaha a tract was added to the reservation to give the 


Indians some hay-land, some wood-land and some pasture. At Capitan 
Grande some tracts were added to the reservation which had been thrown 
out through error. At the eastern end of Capitan Grande, known as Los 
Conejos, additions of arable land occupied by Indians were made to the 


reservation, and other lands to protect the water-rights of the Indians. 

At Los Coyotes Reservation a tract of land which had been in private 
ownership since before the establishment of the reservation, and which had 
been the cause of much friction, was purchased. 

At Pachanga, near Temecula, where the land is particularly barren and 
the water supply very scanty, 235 acres of splendid land has been purchased. 
This was some of the land from which these Indians were ejected, much as 
told in Ramona. It was planned to pipe the water from a spring to the school 
for school and Indian use, but the water proved to be too scanty in supply 
to justify the expense. Two wells have been bored on the old reservation 
and one upon the new tract, the latter being the only one to show a satis- 
factory supply. 

At Pauma the reservoir has been considerably enlarged and put into con- 
dition so it will be of some use. 

At Pala the former error in locating the headgate has been corrected and 
proper outlets have been made by which water can be taken from the main 
ditch. The expense of this irrigating plant is now nearly $30,000. 

The Santa Rosa Indians have asked for and are to receive their old home 
at Vandeventer Flat, called by them Sé-o-ya (“Pleasant View”). Land has 
been reserved for them here, and water sufficient for present needs appro- 
priated. 

At Cahuilla the reservoir has been much enlarged and water prospected 
for in other parts of the reservation, with, as yet, little success. 

At Saboba plans are being made for a considerable increase in the water 
supply. 

At San Manuel two tracts were purchased, one containing the former 
gardens of the Indians, and the other their graveyard and some of the houses. 
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At Morongo a rather extensive system of water development has been 
planned which will largely increase the value of the reservation. Some 
additions have recently been made to the reservation 

At Mission Creek Reservation a small water system is to be put in and 
a survey made of the reservation line. 

At Palm Springs the adverse water rights and two sections of land have 
been purchased, and all iand upon which it would be possible to use any of 
the Indian water has been set aside for the Indians. They now have all 
the land and the water, practically, and further troubles are unlikely 

At Cabazon a fine gasoline pumping-plant has been put in, which did good 
service last year. Its capacity is now being enlarged. A new day school 
has been established at Cabazon. 

At San Augustin an artesian well was put in last year with an auxiliary 
pumping-plant, and it did good service. This is also being enlarged this 
season. This fine section was without water prior to boring the well 

At Torres, Martinez and Alamo Bonito about forty new wells are now 


being bored, in addition to the twenty-two bored by the Government six years 








ARTESIAN WELL ON TORRES RESERVATION 


ago. A couple of steam pumping-plants are to be put in on the higher levels. 
In no place is so small an amount of money doing so much good as that 
used in putting down these wells in this so-called desert. In no place are 
the Indians making better use of their water, and their present condition of 
thrift is in striking contrast to their situation of squalor and semi-starvation 
before they were supplied with water 

All these various irrigation developments are entirely under the supervision 
of and are planned by the Irrigation Division of the Indian Bureau, of which 
W. H. Code, of Hollywood, is Chief Engineer, and of which Charles R. 
Olberg, Superintendent of Irrigation for California, at Los Angeles, is directly 
in charge. 

At Santa Ynes the perplexing questions as to boundary lines and status 
of the Indian title have all been satisfactorily settled, largely through ithe 
broad-minded generosity of the late Bishop Montgomery. 

The Indians of San Pascual had a reservation assigned to them, but an 
error was made in the description of the township and the land actually 
reserved for them was six miles north of the one intended. In the meantime 
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nothing of value was left in the intended reservation, and several would-be 
settlers were prevented from filing on their claims on the other tract actually 
reserved. It proved impossible to secure any tract in the San Pascual Valley 
at any reasonable price, but it has been possible to buy one or two intending 
settlers on the actual reservation, and this, with some unoccupied land there, 
satisfactory to the Indians, will give the San Pascual Indians homes at last. 

The lands of the Chimehuevi Indians on the Colorado River were threat- 
ened by prospective settlers, and their lands have been reserved to them by 
executive order, pending an examination as to their needs, which examination 
has not as yet been made. 

A considerable number of the boundary troubles have been decided. A 
re-survey and re-marking of the reservation lines in Southern Califormia 
has been arranged for and will doubtless be completed within the coming 
year. The examination of the lines at Mesa Grande has been finished, and 
that perplexing matter settled for all time. It has not been possible to 
examine all the reservations as yet. 

C. E. KELsey, 
Special Indian Commissioner for California. 


Under instruction from Mr. W. H. Code, Chief Engineer in the 
Indian Service, Mr. C. R. Olberg, Superintendent of Irrigation, has 
prepared the following statement of the actual work begun or com- 
pleted in Southern California by the Engineering Department dur- 
ine 1908: 

CHIEF ENGINEER’S REPORT FOR 19608. 

The Indian Reservations of Southern California number approximately 
thirty separate bodies of land, and while they are comparatively small indi- 
vidually, collectively they form quite an area. They are fairly well dis- 
tributed over the map of Southern California, and the water problems of each, 
of course, partake of the character of the territory in which it is located 

During the last year, work has been undertaken to better the water condi- 
tions on nine of these small reservations, and surveys and estimates have 
been made for future work on others. The reservations that have recently 
benefited by the policy of the Government to enable the Indians to help them 
selves are Pala, Pechanga, Soboba, Morongo, Torres, Cabezon, Augustine, 
Agua Caliente and Campo. 

At Pala a number of concrete lateral turnouts were installed on the canal 
recently constructed to irrigate the four hundred irrigable acres of the reser- 
vation. This work was not done when the canal was constructed, owing to a 
lack of funds. 

The Pala Reservation is occupied jointly by the so-called Warner Ranch 
Indians, who were moved to Pala several years ago from Warner's Ranch, 
and a few old Pala Indians. 

The Indians naturally experience considerable difficulty in getting the water 
from the canal on to their land, owing to the lack of turnouts, and there was 
much complaint from the Warner Ranch Indians on that account. 

The turnouts were completed early in February, 1908, and during the 
summer the entire four hundred acres were planted and irrigated by the 
Indians, who raised good crops thereon. 

The Pechanga Reservation is a small body of land lying in the foothills 
about six miles southeast of Temecula. Formerly these Indians occupied the 
Temecula Valley, but they were gradually crowded out, as has been graphically 
depicted by Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson in her book “Ramona,” and were 
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eventually allotted the land at present held by them. This land lies too high 
for irrigation, and in seasons of little water, even drinking water was hard 
to obtain. Fortunately part of the reservation is excellent grain land, the 
area of which has recently been increased by the purchase of a tract lying 
south of the reservation, by Special Agent Kelsey. 

The water supply of the reservation consisted of several small wells, which 
failed in time of drought, and a small spring up a side cafion, about three 
miles from the Indian settlement. It was at first contemplated to pipe the 
water from this spring to the village, but investigation showed that the flow 
was too small for that purpose. Three twelve-inch wells were then driven to 
such a depth as to insure a permanent supply. One of these was at the 
school, another half a mile above the school, to supply the Indians residing 
in that vicinity, and a third on the tract recently purchased. Three large 
windmills, and accompanying tanks and towers, have been erected. Pro- 
vision has been made to enable the Indians to obtain water both for domestic 


supply and for the watering of stock. 








PALA VILLAGE 


These Indians are now secure as far as water for domestic and stock pur- 
poses is concerned. Unfortunately the water lies at too great a depth in the 
two upper wells to permit pumping for irrigation, but it may be financially 
practical to pump sufficient from the lower well to water a small garden. 

On the Saboba Reservation, which lies on the outskirts of San Jacinto, on 
the river of the same name, the Indians have for a long time been irrigating 
the fields from a small reservoir, which collected the water from a number of 
small springs. In dry seasons these springs went dry and the Indians were 
without water for the two or three hundred acres of valuable land lying below. 
The only solution was a pumping plant, and last fall a battery of three twelve- 
inch wells was driven near the upper end of the reservoir, and a centrifugal 
pump and fittings have recently been installed over these wells. The recent 
heavy rains, causing a rise in the San Jacinto River, have delayed operations 
somewhat, but it is hoped to complete the plant in the near future. From 
recent tests made on the wells, the plant should deliver an ample supply of 
water for the Indian lands. 

Part of the irrigable land is subject to overflow from the San Jacinto River, 
and funds are now available and work will soon be commenced on the con- 
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struction of a dike to control the same. With the protection of this dike and 
assured of an ample water supply, located as they are, close to the town of 
San Jacinto, these Indians should become exceedingly prosperous. 

On the Morongo Indian Reservation, near Banning, work was commenced 
last December and is still in progress. This consists of running an infiltra- 
tion gallery up the bed of Potrero Creek, for the purpose of increasing the 
flow from that stream and a cienega lying in the valley. Cement-lined ditches 
will also be constructed to conduct the water to the irrigable lands. A very 
fair flow of water is obtainable at this point, and the work will probably take 
several months to complete. 

The Torres Indian Reservation is located on the so-called desert near the 
Salton Sea. About seven years ago a number of artesian wells were put in 
on this reservation, and during the last year about fifteen additional wells 
have been added to these, increasing very materially the available water supply 
at the command of the industrious Indians of this reservation. The fertility 
of the soil, its productiveness under irrigation, and especially its ability to 








PALA MISSION 


grow early melons, etc., bid fair to place the Torres Indians on the road to 
competence. 

At Cabezon and Augustine, which lie in the same valley as the Torres 
Reservation, the land generally lies above the artesian belt, and pumping 
plants have to be resorted to in order to obtain water for irrigation purposes. 
Several wells have been drilled during the last year, and the two pumping 
stations previously installed have been enlarged and their discharge largely 
increased. 

At Agua Caliente, which is close to Palm Springs, on the Conchilla Desert, 
a pipe line, leading from the Andreas Cafion, was purchased from B. B. 
Barney about a year ago. It is proposed to convey the water, delivered by 
this pipe line, through either a cement-lined ditch or a small concrete pipe 
line to the land belonging to the Indians. The soil in this section is good and 
only needs the application of water to produce bounteous crops. Surveys 
have already been made and the work will shortly be commenced and pushed 
to completion as rapidly as possible. 

There are a number of Indians living at Campo, near the border line of 
Mexico, in San Diego County, California. This was brought to the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities, and recently quite a body of grazing land has 
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INDIANS BUILDING IRRIGATING DITCH 


been set aside and a couple of small ranches, with an available water supply, 
have been purchased for their benefit. Surveys have been made and work 
will shortly be commenced on the construction of either small ditches or 
small pipe lines to irrigate these ranches. With these two ranches under irri- 
gation, and.the adjoining land available as a cattle range, the Indians should 
shortly become well-to-do. 

The great diversity of the character of work on these reservations is evi- 
dent from the foregoing synopsis. While they are small, the water problems 
are, in a number of instances, as difficult of solution as those of the larger 
reservations of the north. These problems are being constantly brought to 
the attention of the Chief Engineer through the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and are taken up in that order. 

Work is contemplated on the Santa Ynez, the San Manuel and several 
other reservations, and it is hoped that in a comparatively short time all the 
Indians of Southern California will be as prosperous as the nature of their 


respective reservations will permit. 
C. R. OLBERG, 


Superintendent of Irrigation. 


THE WORDLESS PRAYER 
By DELIA HART STONE 
RAY with thy hands—but not in air uplifted, 
p Nor idly crossed, nor folded on thy breast ; 
Not held with open palms, as alms beseeching— 
Pray with thy hands, in toiling, not at rest. 


Pray with thy busy hands—their effort speaketh 
The heart’s desire, as in no other way, 
What they achieve for good shall be the answer 
Unto thy wordless prayer, each happy day. 
Ontario, Cal. 
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SABOBA INDIANS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
By MRS. M. BURTON WILLIAMSON. 

HE little Indian town of Saboba rests quietly on low foot- 
hills crossed by a narrow wagon-road passing through 
the rancheria. The foot-hills rise and fall in rapid suc- 
cession against higher hills that boldly outline themselves 
against a tall background of mountain spurs and peaks 
in the San Jacinto range of Riverside County. 

The Saboba settlement adjoins a beautiful and fertile valley, dotted 
here and there with American homes and thrifty ranches, orchards 
and orange-groves that extend to the little towns of San Jacinto and 
Hemet. When we glance over the foot-hills occupied by these wards 
of the nation, knowing, as we do, the possibilities of the land when 
subjected to the leveling forces of grading-teams supplemented by 
miles of water-pipes, we are glad that the Government is on the side 
of the Indian. Were it not so, how soon these picturesque hills 
planted by nature—excepting where the green, fern-like pepper-trees 
shade the simple homes—would be appropriated by the white man. 
We are also glad the Indians accept the enlightened aid of the schools, 
in order to have and to hold the free land of their fathers. For a 
little white church and a frame school-house with the stars-and- 
stripes floating over it and the attendance bell calling for promptness 
and regularity conspicuous in the foreground, mark the influence 
of civilization upon these primitive people. 

When Venegas, over one hundred and fifty years ago, wrote of 
the natives of Lower California, that they might “be called a nation 
who never arrive at manhood,” he described life in its pastoral sim- 
plicity, but with education and time-values as dominant factors, the 
Indians learned they must either perish or adjust themselves to the 
demands of the ruling nation. 

Less than five and twenty years ago these Saboba Indians were 
threatened with ejectment from the land their fathers had occupied 
for over a hundred years. They were but a remnant of a tribe less 
than one hundred and sixty in number. But their village, or 
rancheria, was within the boundary of the Mexican grant patented 
to José A. Estudillo in 1842, and as the greater part of this grant 
had been sold to a company, the purchaser of the Saboba site pro- 
posed to eject these natives unless the Government would buy all of 
his allotted share, about 700 acres. 

When Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson wrote her “Century of Dishonor,” 
these wards of the nation were still uncertain of their fate, although, 
as she said, their right to the tract they had so long occupied and 
cultivated was beyond question. 

Even the children of these dispirited Indians felt the “red man’s 
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SoME SABOBA CHILDREN 


burden” of homeless sorrow, and two of them just entering their 
‘teens felt impelled to appeal to the President of the United States 
for his aid in keeping the white man from ejecting them from the 
home of their ancestors; one little fellow making the pathetic plea 
for the land that, ‘“‘We think it is ours, for God gave it to us first.” 
As we know, this case was brought before the courts, and, no one 
appearing for the Indians, it went against them by default. But 
the American people are not altogether unmindful of responsibilities 
toward these natives, and the friend of the Sabobas in their hour of 
need was the Indian Rights Association of Philadelphia, which as- 
sumed the responsibility of paying the necessary fees and had the case 
put again upon the calendar, with the result that the Saboba Reser- 
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vation was secured to these Indians by possessory rights under the 
Mexican Treaty known as the Guadalupe Hidalgo Treaty. 

While the Saboba Reservation covers some 2,960 acres, only a 
small part of it, 150 acres, is under irrigation from a reservoir fed 
by springs. 

The first homes of the Sabobas were of adobe, but these are now 
supplanted by little frame houses of one, two or three rooms. Here 
and there are the ruins of a former adobe. Prominent among these 
are the ones leveled by the earthquake on Christmas morning in 
1899. The Indians were celebrating in one adobe, but when the 
earthquake had passed over it, six were dead and as many injured. 

This reservation has the honor of having the first Indian teacher 


employed by the Government in Southern California. This school 














GOVERNMENT INDIAN SCHOOL AT SABOB\ 


was established in 1880, with Miss Mary Sheriff as teacher. Miss 
Sheriff had been a teacher of the freedmen, and when she opened her 
school in a little adobe, 11 by 18, she willingly allowed as many as 
40 pupils at one time to call her teacher. She taught this school for 
seven years, and now lives, as Mrs. Fowler, in her San Jacinto home 
surrounded by vines, fruitful trees and rare shrubs. Her cosy home 
is full of evidences of her genuine love for the Indians. Among her 
treasures are letters from Mrs. Helen Jackson inquiring about the In- 
dians whose cause she espoused so nobly, including one inquiring 
about the tragic death of Juan Diego, the Cahuilla Indian whom Mrs. 
Jackson has surrounded with the charm of her fancy in the character 
of Alessandro. Tourists following in the footsteps of Ramona are 
sold the picture of this Juan Diego’s wife as the “Original Ramona,” 
and baskets made by Cahuilla squaws are labeled “Ramona,” as 
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her handicraft, or the work of ““Ramona’s daughter.” As this Indian 
woman's name was not Ramona, and the heroine of this story was 
undoubtedly not suggested to Mrs. Jackson by her personality, one 
marvels at the gullibility of the public. 

The name of this reserve, “Saboba,” means “cold,” but the Indians 
had another for it, “Matale de Mano.” 

The population of the reservation numbers about one hundred 
and forty Indians, almost equally divided as to sex. When Mrs. 
Jackson visited this reserve, she found a “Narrow cafon called 
Indian Cafion in which half a dozen Indian families were living.” 
She immediately wrote to the Department in behalf of these Indians, 
and the result was that the cafion was set aside for the Indians. 

Many of the Indians of this reserve work in American families in 
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THE SABOBA SCHOLARS 


the neighboring towns. In fact, the Indians, for the most part, main- 
tain themselves by working on various ranches—a common sight 
being the little Indian tent by the roadside during the busy days of 
fruit-picking, grape-vintage, sheep-shearing, etc., all requiring the 
labor of the Indians in their locality. 

The little town of Saboba numbers about thirty houses and as 
many families. In six years there have been twenty-three deaths 
and nine births. On one side of the tortuous wagon-road, the 
prickly-pear cactus fence rises in a matted mass from eight to ten 
feet high around a depressed enclosure. The birds flit in and out 
of this thorny wall, twittering and calling out as though guarding 
the cacti from the intrusion of travelers along the dusty road. 

The bare-looking little Saboba Catholic church stands on a com- 


mon in the center of the pueblo, and, at a little distance from it 
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along the road, the Government school, surrounded by palm and 
pepper trees, fenced with a picket fence, attracts the notice of 
strangers. 

One has to be told it is an Indian School, as there is nothing out- 
side nor in indicative of the nationality. Will H. Stanley, the 
teacher, a valuable man for the place, is now superintendent as well 
as teacher. The agency known as the “Mission and Tule River 
Agency” having come to an end necessitated the combination of the 
two offices into one. Last autumn the school moved into a new 
building beside the other one. 

Several acres are devoted to school purposes, the vegetable garden 
being a prominent feature in educating the boys. Mrs. May Stanley 
ably assists her husband bv teaching cooking, sewing, etc., to the 








A HOME ON THE RESERVATION 


girls. In this way they give their influence in favor of manual 
labor as a necessary factor in the education of these wards of the 
nation. It was a proud day for the pupils of this Indian school 
when the photographer from San Jacinto took their pictures in 
the garden and the school yard—the little son of the teacher in the 
foreground. 

The writing, maps, and figure drawing of the Saboba pupils 
compare favorably with the average American schools. There is a 
note of cheerfulness running through their essays. One gets some 
idea of their home-life from reading some of their little descriptive 
papers. A boy of eleven writes: “My home has two doors, two 
windows and one stove. We have two horses. When I go home 
from school I have to carry water and give water to my horses and 
chop some wood and carry it into the house to do cooking with, and 
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I feed my horses at night and in the morning. I have to get up 
very early to do my work before I go to school. My papa is dead; 
my brother is too. I have two sisters who are married. They live 
near to my home. My mother works out picking oranges or pota- 
toes and makes money to get us something to eat and wear.” 
Another one says: “There are two doors and no windows in my 
house. My house in Saboba is made of lumber. We have three 
beds. I have some pictures in my house. My mother makes nice 
baskets and she sells them to people when they come to buy them. 
My papa is picking potatoes. When (he) gets done he will buy a 
shirt and shoes for me. When he comes I got to water the horses 
and give them hay to eat. I have to build the fire so my mother can 
cook potatoes, and meat, and make coffee for supper. I got to shut 
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SABOBA SCHOLARS LEARNING GARDENING 


up the chickens when it gets some dark. Then I go to sleep when 
I have eaten my supper.” 

The following gives a picture of the home and activities of a girl 
of 13 years: “My house has two windows, three doors. In my 
house I have beds, chairs, stove, one table, dishes, sewing machine, 
and some pictures on the wall, looking glass, three combs and a 
brush, also some clothes and blankets. My house is made of lumber. 
I have two cats and three dogs at home and | like to play with them. 
We are only five in family. Two girls, one boy and one man and 
my mother. I have to wash my dishes and my sister has to do the 
cooking. I have to help her cook. I have to carry some water 
every morning before I come to school. I have to chop wood for 
my mother in the morning. I have to build the fire for my sister, 
and I have to take care of my little chickens. In the morning I 
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have to fix my beds, and my mother makes nice drawn work to 
any one who wants to buy them. ‘My brother J. is working far away 
making wood for one man, and Uncle A. he is working very far he 
is going to come Sundays in the morning and go back afternoon. I 
am going to give a nice present to my brother on Christmas. My 
mother has to do her own washing for Miss W., and we have one 
large lamp that gives us lights. We have two watches that tell us 
the time and the hours. And we have some plants of flowers around 
the house and pepper trees to give us cool shade.” 

An Indian boy of 15 years describes, in detail, how the pupils 
make garden. “We first plow the ground deep. Then we harrow 
it so as to break up the clods. Then we fix the soil into beds. Then 
we take rake and break up the small clods what the harrow could 
not break, and rake it smooth and level. We take a hoe and fix 
some rows on the beds. Then we plant the seeds. And we cover 
it over with the soil. Then the seeds grow larger and burst sending 
roots down into ground, and the tiny top comes out of the ground. 
Then we hoe around the tiny plants so they will grow larger. Then 
if we have water we irrigate them so they will grow faster. In our 
school garden we raise potatoes, tomatoes, onions, beets, peas, rad- 
ishes, cabbage, beans, turnips and sweet corn. They do not grow 
very large because we have no water to irrigate them with. But 
they are good to eat. At home I have a small garden. First I 
loosen the ground and then I make a few rows. And then I plant 
onions, grapes, corn, peas, flowers, and other vegetables so we can 
have them to use and eat.” 

The largest house in the reservation, numbering six rooms, be- 
a man well fitted for the position, but 





longed to the Forest Ranger 
this year he was supplanted because he could not pass the civil service 
examination. His little son could enumerate “five beds, five tables, 
four bureaus, one piano, one graphophone, a sewing machine, and 
some pictures hanging on the wall; “six horses, two buggies, one 
wagon and twenty-four cattle’ are also classed among the posses- 
sions, and, as the distance from school is too far to walk, he and his 
brother and sister “ride horseback to school,” the ages of these 
children being 12, 8 and 6 years. Like the other Indian boys, he 
says, “In the evening I carry water to the house.” 

Formerly Saboba women made numerous baskets, but now it is 
difficult to supply the demand even though the prices have advanced 
very considerably. These baskets are of the coiled weave with 
brown and black figures as ornamentation. Very pretty little bijou 
baskets of a globular shape with a broad top or mouth are made 
also by the Cahuilla squaws. There is little difference between these 
baskets and those made by the Sabobas, both having straw-colored 
foundations ornamented with varying designs of yellowish-brown 
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A FouRTH-GRADE SCHOLAR IN THE SABOBA SCHOOL 


shades and black, these brown shades often blending beautifully 
with the straw color of the basket itself. 

A notable figure among these Indians was Juliana Ringlero, who 
died in August. She had reached the age of 102 years and, having 
concluded that she had lived long enough, for the last three or four 
days of her life she refused all food and water and so quietly passed 
away and now sleeps in the little Catholic cemetery not far from 
the church. She had lived in a little shack that looked more like 
a stable or shelter for animals than the habitation of a human, one 
side of the house being covered with sheets of rusty tin roofing, or 
possibly tin oil-cans spread out and nailed to the side—but even 
these showed that some one had cared for her and would protect 


her room from cold winds. 
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Among some of the Sabobas there is a noticeable mixture of Mex- 
ican blood, pure breeds being in the minority. 

One great drawback for the Indians has been the scanty supply 
of water, the amount of money available for this purpose being 
inadequate for cleaning and deepening the reservoir and ditches. 
The acres cultivated by the school depend upon a windmill for irri- 
gation. But the prospects for this reserve are now very encouraging 
as the Government has apportioned several thousand dollars for irri- 
gation. But the prospects for this reserve are now very encouraging, 
domestic purposes, Mr. Stanley’s effort in this respect meeting 
with the success it merited. 

In the early ‘eighties of the past century, Mrs. Helen Jackson 














THE LitTLE CHURCH AT SABOBA 


visited the settlements of the Mission Indians, and while she said, 
“No one can visit their settlements, such as Aqua Caliente, Saboba, 
Cahuilla Valley, Santa Ysabel, without having a sentiment of respect 
and profound sympathy for men, who, friendless, poor, without pro- 
tection from the law, have still continued to work, planting, fencing, 
etc.,” she was forced to remark that “drunkenness” and “gambling” 
“cannot be denied.” And in the report of the late superintendent 
of these Mission Indians he wrote: “The most discouraging feature 
in all our Indian work is the constant and increasing drunkenness 
among the Indians and the crimes and debauching arising there- 
from. * * * Fora small sum Mexican or miserable white men, 
who act as go-between, can get the intoxicant.” 

While we condemn the Indian, we must remember that this liquor- 
habit was originally due to contact with the white man, for Venegas 
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wrote that the Indians of California never used inebriating liquors. 

The annual Fiesta in celebration of Mexican independence is a 
great event among the Indians, as they congregate at Saboba from 
all the neighboring reservations for a three days’ carnival. They 
begin to congregate in the pueblo for two or three days beforehand, 
there being a regular procession of all kinds of conveyances traveling 
toward Saboba. 

The families of the visiting Indians occupy little rooms built of 
willow around a large court, the numerous booths forming an 
enclosure for the speaker’s stand and a dancing platform. Like 
our Fourth of July, the celebration begins with noise, anvils and 
other clamorous sounds. Speech-making, music, baseball, games of 

















SABOBA BASKETS 


chance, horse-racing, dancing, closing on Saturday night with the fire 
dance, with the usual concomitants of booths containing edibles, ice- 
cream, melons, etc., are the amusements of the week. 

Although many fears had been expressed that there would be the 
usual disturbances last year (1908), due to liquor, the Fiesta passed 
off as the “most orderly celebration held in the Indian village since the 
settlement of the valley by white men. Not an arrest was made during 
the week, nor was there reported a case of disorderly conduct. 
While Chief Special Officer Johnson of the United States Indian 
Service was present with a number of his deputies, to see that order 
prevailed, the policing of the reservation was left in the hands of 
the village captain and his Indian officers. . . . The prohibition 
of liquor is responsible for this being the most orderly fiesta ever 
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held in Saboba. The officers declare that not a drop of whisky 
was drunk on the reservation, and that only in one or two cases, 
and those among white men, could liquor be detected on the breath. 
Chief Johnson complimented Superintendent Stanley very highly 
over the outcome of the fiesta, for he says it was due more to the 
counsel the Indians received from their superintendent during the 
past months than to any show of authority and power he and his 
deputies might have impressed them with during the celebration.” 

The italics in this last sentence are mine, for it is very evident 
that education along the line of total abstinence is the only hope for 
the Indian if he wants justice at the hands of the Law—for this same 
Law may tolerate an intoxicated white man, but a drunken Indian— 
never ! 


Los Angeles. 





HORSEBACK RIDING IN CALIFORNIA 
By FLORENCE KIPER. 
O YOU remember how we swung 
Around the edge of the mountain path, 
Where over us the gray rocks hung, 
Above us screamed the eagle’s wrath? 
Oh, the world was young, and the world was young, 
And we bathed and dipped in the sun’s gold bath. 


The little stones sped ‘neath their flying feet, 

You on Lady and I on Jack, 

And the beat of their hoofs was our own heart’s beat 
As they thundered up the mountain track. 

Oh, the world was sweet and the world was sweet, 
And could there be ever of joy a lack! 


Then, as a sudden curve we turned, 
Flashed before us the flaming sea 





Gold and silver and blue it burned, 

And the beat of its waves was our own heart’s glee, 
And all in a moment life’s best we learned— 

All that is and that is to be. 


Your lips were parted in sheer delight, 

And the color laughed in your luring face; 

And your hair, that held the rich dusks of night, 
Floated and gleamed in the sun’s gold grace. 

Oh, the world swung right and the world swung right, 
And my heart kept pace with your heart’s sweet pace. 
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AN UNKNOWN CHAPTER OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
AHAT remarkable contraband trade with California (in 
the beginnings of the last century), in which a few of 








the most adventurous English and New England ships 
were engaged, has never been even reasonably described 
nor even understood. Along in the Eighteen-Thirties, 
the brilliant Harvard boy, Richard Henry Dana, gave us, in his 
little book, Two Years Before the Mast, a classic of wandering; 
but very little historic information either as to California life or 
as to that remarkable phase of international relations in which he 
was the only notorious actor and chronicler. 

Yet much of the history of California takes color from this traffic ; 
which involved the relations of the United States with Spain (and 
its chief province, Mexico,) and Russia—and the common enemy, 
England; and which no less illustrates the patriarchal life of Cali- 
fornia a century ago. 

If historians have ever found, they have never used, any material 
so important and so illuminative to this significant phase of Cali- 
fornia history as is the remarkable record of “the Mercury Case,” 
secured in Mexico this year by the Los Angeles Public Library— 
a manuscript of 1137 pages comprising the original documents, pro- 
ceedings, letters, etc., in the only known case in which a contraband 
trader on the California coast came to full trial of which official 
absolutely unknown to Bancroft 





record was left. This “find” 
and other historians (though they heard of the bald episode)— 
throws more light on this curious invasion of the Spanish posses- 
sions on the Pacific by adventurous Yankees, and on the markets, 
products and imports of California at the time of the “war of 1812,” 
than any archive thus far discovered. 

June 2, 1813, the armed Boston ship “Mercury” was seized near 
Pt. Concepcion (and taken to Santa Barbara the same day) by the 
armed Lima merchantman “La Flora,” commanded by Capt. Nicolas 
Noé. The “Mercury” was commanded by Capt. George Washington 
Eayrs (spelled in various ways by Bancroft), a Boston Yankee 
who was engaged in hunting seal and otter skins on the California 
Coast for a dozen years. He evidently learned the profits to be 
acquired in smuggling; for he had ten vessels engaged in the trade 
when he was “caught with the goods.” 

The precise Spanish legal procedure was gone through in his 
case; and it is all recorded here—the full inventory of his ship 
and cargo, his correspondence with the Viceroy of New Spain, and 
with his brother and the shipowners in Boston, along with many 
furtive notes from missionaries and other prominent citizens of 
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California, “making dates” with him; his bills of sale, showing 
the liberal purchases of rather expensive goods, and the prices paid in 
money and in otter skins. 

This is one of the most important documents on Coast history 
in the early part of the pastoral era, and gives us not only prices 
current, but an inventory of the imports and exports of California 
at the time of the second war between the United States and Great 
Britain—with which, by the way, Capt. Eayrs was by no means in 
sympathy. He feels that his native land made a great mistake in 
going to war with the mother country, and complains that it has 
cost him and his backers several thousand dollars. His relation 
of experience as a Boston trader to the Pacific—dealing with India, 
the Sandwich Islands, the Russians in Alaska and at Ft. Ross in 
California, and the Spanish possessions in California—is wonder- 
fully illuminative. 

Capt. Eayrs complains bitterly to the Viceroy of “barbarous” 
treatment by his captors; but apparently the Californians were as 
full of official red-tape and personal hospitality in his case as has 
always been their habit. The document includes receipts for money 
given him at the rate of $1 per day during his entire captivity, and 
the record of a legal procedure as exacting and as merciful as any 
country could pursue. The testy Captain is a pretty good single- 
handed prevaricator. He maintains in his letters to the Viceroy 
that he touched California only for water and provision ; but his own 
bills of sale prove him false. He is careful not to mention in any 
letters to his pious Boston relatives the Kanaka lady who accom- 
panied him; but complains bitterly to the Viceroy that a slave boy 
whom he had purchased and presented to “My Girl” had been con- 
fiscated. 

In the early days of 1806, one José Sevilla, who had been a citizen 
of Monterey, California, for 15 years, went down to Tepic (on 
the northern west coast of Mexico) with petitions to be made a 
Coast Guard for California against the active contraband trade by 
English and American vessels. The royal order, forbidding this 
traffic, had been published in Monterey in August, 1805, and was 
but a repetition of Spanish ordinances covering centuries. Spain is 
the mother of “Protection,” and enforced the most perfect system 
ever attempted by any nation. She went beyond tariff to prohibi- 
tion. This was the basic cause of the loss of her colonies, which 
covered nine-tenths of the populated area of the Western Hemi- 
sphere when they revolted. 

Sefior Sevilla relates that those commands are openly broken; 
that every vear foreign vessels with contraband goods enter freely 
into all ports; and trade not only with the Missions and the citizens, 
but often with the military and naval commanders all the way from 
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San Francisco to San Diego. These foreign ships are so bold as 
to careen at the “Yeles of Santa Catanina” where they “trade with 
the natives and the citizens.” 

Sefior Sevilla writes himself “An ‘Aiteiiolls Roman Catholic, 
by the grace of God; a Spaniard by birth, born at Agualulco; forty 
years of age; of estate, married; and a saddler by profession.” He 
sets forth that these foreign ships bring goods over from the East 
Indies and from Asia, and sell them for money and otter skins. He 
prays that his commission as guard authorize him to arrest and seize 
all such contrabands; and that the Governor of California and the 
military and naval commanders shall not vex nor injure him in 
person or property for such action. 

Among the articles which Capt. Eayrs smuggled to the willing 
Californians were camel’s hair shawls, Canton crepe, white nankin 
(at $9 a bolt), silesia (at $29 a bolt), double serge, English blankets, 
fishhooks, gunpowder, shoes, bedspreads at $9 each, silk kerchiefs 
at $20 the piece, Canton canvas at $13 a bolt, sewing and embroidery 
silk at $12 for 22 ounces, linen thread at $7.50 for 22 ounces, English 
linen at $12 a bolt, Chinese silks at $16 a bolt, common cotton sheet- 
ing at $11 a bolt, plush at $29 a yard, “Sugar Candy” $10 a keg, red 
cloth at $9 a yard, a sextant of $300; false pearls, hardware, crockery 
in great quantities, and cotton cloth beyond the dreams of avarice. 
“Fray Luis” (Martinez) at “San Luis” (Obispo) bought one bill 
of $2134;. and others did about as well. In return the trader paid 
$5 to $9 for sea-otter skins, 6 to 8 cents a pound for the best flour, 
$6 to $9 each for bullocks, $7 for hogs, $5 a sack for beans, $6.25 per 
hundred for candles, $8.25 per 150 for eggs, $9 for 13 hens, $4.75 
per bladder of lard, 8 cents a pound for tallow. 

At the same time the “Flora” put down to San Blas with its 
prize and cargo of exports from California—including over 1600 
bladders of tallow for Lima, 234 rawhides, 120 rough wool blankets 
and a quantity of frieze, besides salted sardines and salmon, and 
a few barrels of brandy and wines, and seeds and (the forerunner 
of a national industry) a large box of dried peaches. 

Some of Capt. Eayrs’ letters are punctually copied herewith. 


Sn Dreco March 6 1814. 
Dear Brother: 

I Direct my Letters to you, as I have been informed our Father has 
Removed to the Country. I am quite ignorant as Yet what has occationed 
the War between England and America—I can only say from what knowledge 
of affairs, America our adorable Country, in my opinion has taken a bad 
step—I well know that the English has not acted towards ‘our Country 
justly, but for my part I do not see any difference between either England 
or France, they are both a Proud, Malicious People, allways seeking the 
overthrow of other Nations—I have my share of the Good and bad fortunes 
of the World. I have not lost all, but have lost by my ship being taken at 
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this Place, a handsome Amt that would if I had it in Boston make me 
happy all my Days. 

I shall not be very particular as it is quite uncertain if this comes safe at 
hand—you will be good nuf to inform the boncers (?) of the Mercury 
that I intend next Port to write theni, inclosing a statement of my affairs 
and an Inventory &c—I have Wrote all ready by Sea, by way of Canton. 

I shall now only give you a statement of all my property that I am in- 
formed arrived safe at Canton & was worth when Captn. Wm. H. Davis 
left there, Eighty thousand Dollars including both my Ship and the Amethyst 
Property, that I Shiped to Canton. 

Should you fortunately receive this Letter you will be able to exact my 
just Proportions of all my Property. I cannot inform you the Amt of the 
two ships separate, that you will be able to find out by J. P. Cushing, 
American Counsul at Canton to whom the Property was Shiped too 

Should the property arrive in America before my return be particular 
and exact my just demands, not leting it go into other hands, but take 1t 
on the spot. 

I wrote to Mr. Cushing not to ever ship any of my Real Property to 
America, only what I owned in Co with the Mercur’s owners, there fore 
you mus be very particular and assertain this whenever any Property 
comes on, 

I would make out a proper Act. in form, but that I can not do, not not 
knowing how the property sold in Canton, or in short anything more, than 
it arrived safe at Canton and was worth so mutch when Cap Davis left 
there all to gether. 

The outfit of the Ship Amethyst I could not come at, with in a small 
Amt but by this you can come at my Share, Deduct one Quarter for the 
Capt say 600 Dolls., $746.88 for Mr. Megee, & $14453 for the whole 
boucers (?) of the Mercury— You will recollect I have the same share in 
this $14453 14453Dolls as if it was in the Mercury & by my Bill Sale, a 
Portion in the Mercury You can come at my just share. 

The whole out fit is 24000 Dolls or perhaps a very little more, dedg these 
sums, leaves for my real share in the Amethyst 2801 Dolls so that I have 
two Shares in this Ship one separate & the other in Co. with the owners 
of the Mercury. 

God grant we may meet again releaved from all danger, in that once 
happy and delightful Country, is the ardent Prayers of your Brother 

Grorce W. Eayrs 

P.S. I have wrote number of Letters by Sea,giving every necessary act. 

of my Voyage &c. Columbia River is taken by small number English. 


Sn. Dreco, March 9g, 1814. 
Mr. Benj. W. Lamb 

Dear Sir :— 

I avail myself of this opportunity to write you a short statement of my 
misfortunes. I have wrote some time since by way of water, mentioning very 
minutely every circumstance & shall not be so particular here. 

I send my Letters unsealed to Mexico, and it lies wholly with his Excel- 
lency, the Vice Roy of that Place, weather they can pase or Not. 

I lament greatly my misfortunes, the affair of which has deprived me of 
giving great satisfaction to the bonders of the Mercury. I can only say, if 
any bad conduct has been performed, I sincerely believe it is at home, amongst 
You in the Government, God knows what will be the event in the end. This 
I know, the War with England has deprived me & the Mercurys owners of 
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many thousands, haveing when I left the Russian Settlement made a con- 
tract with the Governor for a great Amt to be brot him from Bengal & 
China and did agree to Buy the Brig Lydia in Co. with Capt. Bennet at 
Nutka. 

I left Norfolk Sound on the 23 of April, after incountering with a most 
bitter winter, having with the assistance of the Governors, Carpenters, my 
men and my noble self, made the Mercury nearly a new ship, with a complete 
new Copper bottom. I had to Copper the Ship solely my self, no one here 
knowing how to put on a Sheet of Copper, and am now left to lament the 
resigning my hard toils, to a mean Lawless Drunken fellow, Comdr. of a 
Spanish Merchant ship, Said to come from Lima with the intent to take all 
the American Ships he could that was ignorant of the disturbance in America. 
This fellow brot the falce News to this Part of the World, of an open Decla- 
ration of War between Spain & America, in consequence of which I received 
some barbarous treatment. 

I can only inform you at present, have wrote to his Excellency the Vice 
Roy of Mexico, & am waighting an answer, I know not yet what will be the 
result from that Place, but request of you, and all the owners of the Mercury, 
from the small acct I here relate to you, you will all prepair a claim to be 
laid before our President. From many circumstances, I declair to you I never 
will relinquish my blame to the Mercury until an hard and honourable struggle 
has been made, and hope you will persist in the same. 

I can safely say, were our Merchant Ships to be allowed to conduct in the 
same Lawless manner, their Spanish Ship has, it would be prudent to lay up 
all commerce for no honest Man would be safe. 

I left Norfolk Sound in April last, bound down the Coast for the purpose 
of obtaining permition to proceed on to Monterrey to lay my case before the 
Governor, but never could obtain one. I have wrote to the Govern but never 
as yet received an answer. 

On the 18th I was ordered to depart amediately for Sn Diego, as orders 
had arrived that the Spanish Ship was expected every moment, and was 
bound direct to Sn. Blass. I expostulated with the Comedant the injustice & 
that I wished to go with my Ship that I could lay my case before the Vice 
Roy, but to no affect. I now reside at Sn Diego where I have been several 
months. 

I conclude in giving you some accounts that has fell under my knowledge 
since being here, 

February 1814 received account that an English Merchant Brig was at Sn 
Barbara, that one frigate was at Monterrey, and nother at Sn Francisco, that 
they had entered Columbia River with their Boats & taken possession of the 
American Settlement, and left one hundred men or more, one of the Ships 
has received some damage and is repairing at Sn. Francisco. 

The American Ships Captns Wm. H. Davis, Jno Winship & his Brother, 
Captn Whittimore and one other Ship, was all in this Coast about one month 
since, for the purpose of supplys, but I believe from falce reports did not 
obtain much. 

The Russian Company met with great Loss last Winter the Ship Naver 
was recked near Cape Edgecum and nearly a total loss and with many lives, 
including a new Governor. Two other Ships was totally, Amt to move them 
a half Million. 
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God knows what course I shall next take. I can only say I am in good 
health & hope these lines will meet you the same 

With sincerity I remain Dear Sir Yours &c 

Grorce W. Eayrs 

P.S. Write me a few lines if an opportunity should offer it may come sate 
at hand. 

Sn Dreco Feby 17, 1814 
Moste noble and Excellent Sir, Vice Roy of Mexico. 

Haveing wrote Your Excellency by two different Posts, I am now improve 
this opportinity to write you again, fearful the dificulty of the times may 
detain my Letters— I have inclosed Your Excellency an Inventory of my 
Ship’s Cargo so, with some minute transactions in my former Letters, I shall 
now imparshally give your Excellency a more perticular Account, mentioning 
ever circumstance— 

I have with me at this place, my second Officer, Boatswain, and two of my 
Sailors, after my Ship was taken to Sn Barbara in the hostile manner | 
formally wrote Your Excellency, these men with my self was put under 
strict guard, not allowed any liberty what ever, The remainder of my Crew 
at liberty, enjoying in Drunkenness and the Sale of many articles of my Cargo 
with the other Ships Crew—my mate who is a real American acting as Dn 
Nicolas Noars first Officer— 

When my ship was taken possession of, I was informed the Governor at 
Monterrey had given orders to take all American Ships wherever they could 
be Captured At Sn Barbara I was informed that Don Nicolas had his orders 
from Sn Blass, then from Lima, and last from his Excellency the Vice Roy 
of Mexico. 

When my Ship was safe at Sn Barbara, I was ordered by Dn Nicolas Noar, 
and Don Joseph Arwayu, to put up all the cloathing belonging to me and my 
Girl, and everything of my own and go on shore. Dn. Niculas, his officers, & 
Arwayus as I took my Trunks and things, overhawled all my papers, and 
every Bundle, taking whatever they thought proper. 

I went to packing up my things as they was overhawled, haveing two very 
elegant Swords, Dn. Niculas admitted me to take one, saying he would take 
thee other, my Girl had in hir trunk, small cash to the Amt of four hundred 
Dollars, this she was permitted to take, with other things. 

It was late when I was desired to embark in the long Boat, and what ever 
was wanting I could obtain the next Day, the next Day I apply for many 
thing that was missing and was informed I could have no more—I did not 
obtain but part of my Cloathing, and what I did pack up, was part stolen in 
passing into the Boat. 

Nearly a month passed, when I was informed I must give in my Declaration, 
on the 19 June, I was sent for by Dn. Joseph Arwayu, Commander at this 
place, to give in my Declaration, no sooner then I had left my house, then 
Dn. Niculas entered, and took a slave Indian Boy from my Girl, several 
other persons entered in company with a Priest, informing my Girl she must 
pack up all his things and go with him, that I was not to return again to hir, 
but was to be put in confinment, with many other frightful accounts. I gave 
in a short Declaration, which was wrote in Spanish, and was desired to sign 
the same, though I know not what was wrote, when this was done, I was 
desired to go to my House with Com. Arwayus Son, the officers of Dn. 
Niculas, and several other Persons, for the purpose of overhawling my Bag- 
gage, said for Gold &c. I was informed this was by the Governors orders. 
I found on entering my House, my Girl in a deplorable situation; she sick 
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holding her Infant in one hand, packing hir things up with the other, I did 
not know what was done untill I had admitted all my things to be overhawled. 
The very things with the Cash, that I was admited to take on Shore, I had 
now taken from me. They took from my Girl hir shoes, Hkfs and other 
articles of wearing apparel. 

I have several times while in Sn.Barbara, sought for permition to proceed 
on to Monterrey to lay my case before the Governor, but never as yet recd 
an answer, I have desired Aewayu to admit me to overlook my Cargo &c 
to go with my Ship, that a just amt might be given, but all to no effect. 

I have every reason to believe, an unjust Amt is intended to be given by 
the Parties, several of my men while at Sn Barbara was persuaded to give 
in their Declaration including several years, when they had not been on 
Board but a few months. 

I shall give your Excellency a short and correct sketch of my Voyage, 
that your Excellency can judge for Yourself. 

I left China in the year 1808 with the small Amt of Cargo about five 
thousand Dolls, my first Business was Hunting Furs. This Business | 
entered into with the Russian Governor, & continued several years, in which 
time I was in the Winter season as far South as California for supplis, and 
the purpose of taking Seal Skins. I received several letters, from the head 
People & Pandoes of California, intreating me to bring them many Articles 
that they was in distress for, & could not obtain them from the Continent. 
On my return from the Russian Settlement, I obtained all the Farming 
utentials &c that was in my Power, with the promise to make what ever 
more the Governor could. The Hunting & sealing Business, I continued in, 
until two years since when I obtained a large Amount of Furs of the Rus- 
sian Governor, These Furs I obtained on Credit, to bring him a large 
Amt. from Canton in Goods & Provisions. 

I Bought an old Vessel at Canton, loaded hir entirely with Provisions, 
and loaded my own, with Provisions and Goods, and returned to the 
Russian Settlement, where I landed the two Cargos excepting a small 
Amount that I reserved for the benefit of obtaining supplies. 

I entered into a contract with the Russian Governor, to continue in the 
Hunting Business; while imployed in this Business, I received Letters from 
Capt. Lucas, intreating me to bring them many Articles that they was naked 
and were in great want. 

I obtained some of the same articles again that I had sold the Russian 
Government & took on Board, Wheat, Beans, & what was wanting and pro- 
ceeded as far as Cape Sn Lucas, I made sale of but little, taryed a few 
days and.departed for the Russian settlement, having on board the same 
articles that is now in my inventory. 

My ship on my Voyage to the Northwest, proved very leaky and obliged 
me to have her Repaired at the Russian Settlement. my detention was very 
lengthy, and occasioned me to expend nearly all my Provisions, or instead 
of coming to California I should proceed to Canton. After I had completed 
my Ship, took on Board as I wrote your Excellency before, many articles 
for the Russian Government, to be left at her settlement at New Albean, 1 
delivered all that the Russian Commandor would take, haveing some of 
the things still on board my Ship, & departed for California, where in a few 
Days my Ship was taken at Point Conception. 

On the 18 September I received orders from Dn. Jsph Arwayu to take 
a Hdfl. of Cloathing & depart immediately for Sn Diego. I expostulated 
with him the injustice and hardships he was putting me to, but to little 
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effect. I made out to obtain my small affects, affects with me, and ‘departed 
in the morning for Sn Diego. 

I mention these circumstances, on acct of many false reports made here, 
it was said when my Ships was taken, I had on board half a milion in 
Specia, that I had taken considerable back from the Continent & In lue 
of taking back, I have Paid Cash away, and all that I have ever taken from 
the People, has been Provisions, with a very few Furs. I should be very 
willing to have my case laid before his Catholic Magesty, at the Corts of 
Madrid, would times permit, where I have no doubt I should be justified. 
There was several Spanish Papers, a mimorandoms, amongst my Papers, 
from some of the first People here, those I have no doubt has been distroyed 
by the Parties. 

The whole affair of my Ship, has appeared to me to be conducted in a 
Clandestine, & Lawless manner. I have not been treated like a Prisoner 
of War, no can I say in what way I have been treated. 

Whatever Laws the Nations of the Globe may have, human flesh is not 
to be taken, my Indian Boy was taken from me by force by Dn. Niculas 
Noar. If any Person has a right to that Boy, I am the just Person, having 
Bought him when a Child. The Robbing me of this Boy, and my Cloaths, 
and other things, after being put on Shore, is scandalous to mention. 

I humbly hope Your Excellency will take my affair into consideration 
as spedily as posable, that I may know in what form I may lay my case 
before the American Government, to be presented to the Court of Spain. 
My affair I know, is not a great amt and to your Excellency, would be a 
mite, but to me a considerable. It is my honest and hard earnings, and 1 
declare to your Excellency I will not relinquish my Claim, without an honest 
& hard struggle. There are many circumstances that has occured, and 
should these Poor People confess the truth, will be greatly in my favor as 
for my part, I hid nothing from Your Excellency, whatever danger it may 
lay me liable to. 

I enclose with Your Excellency’s Letter, two Letters directed to Boston, 
they come unsealed, with the humble request that your Excellency will let 
them proceed on after causing them to be sealed. I send them unsealed, 
that should any suspition of fraud be apprehended, they are at liberty to 
be read. 

God grant Your Excellency many Years. I remain Your Excellency’s 
most respectful, most Obdt & Humble Sirvent 
GrorceE Wm. Eayrs. 

I send Your Superior Excellency here inclosed a Copy of two Letters 
Received from Sr. D. Josa de Labeyen Comso of S Blas, and my answer to 
them. I do not know the opinion of the Captn General Sr. D. Josef de la Cruz 
respecting the Sale of the Ship Mercury, I can only say, five thousand three 
hundred Dollars is very low, the Copper is worth nearly that Amount. 

It is true their is nothing now remaining of much consequence but the 
Hull of the Ship, for what the Lawless D. Nicolas Noa has not robed hir 
of, has since been stolen at S Blas. The Ship Mercury is now an abandoned 
Hulk, she has been two years exposed to nothing but plunder. It is four 
months since I wrote the Captn Genl., if the ship was not sold their would 
be a total loss, at that time there was several People that wished to buy 
the Ship, but the season is now past and there is only Messrs. Cardoso and 
Hunes appears as Buyers. 

If the Ship Mercury is not sold now, I do inform your Superior Excel- 
lency, that it will be a judicious plan to have hir calked and paid twice over, 
once with Tar and then with pitch, the cost will be a mear trifle, and can 
be done in a few Days, and whoever may hereafter purchase the Ship, will 
find it to their interest to pay for the same. 

God preserve Your Superior Excellency many years. Tepic June oth 1815 

I have the Honour to Remain, 
Your Excellencys most obedient 
Most humble Servant 
Grorce W. Eayrs 
Sr. Dn Felis M.a Calleja 
Mariscal de Campo de los 
E.s Extos Virrey, Governador, 
Capitan Gral de la N. E. &c. 


Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOL DAYS AND OTHER DAYS ON 
THE HASSAYAMPA 
By LAURA TILDEN KENT. 
III. 
Tue Dance. 
mynks. DEAN’S little house on the hill seemed strangely 
@ quiet after the confusion of the picnic-grounds, where 
the fiddle was still scraping and firecrackers were still 
popping when they left them. The silence oppressed 
Isabel strangely. She felt lonely and then tired; and 
then a queer sick feeling began to surge about somewhere inside of 
her. She was puzzled by this peculiar state of affairs. She had 
wanted, only fifteen minutes before, to stay with Genevieve; now 
she wanted to be at home! 

Mrs. Dean may have noticed the look on Isabel’s woe-begone 
face, for she preseritly asked Genevieve to take to the school house 
the cake which had been baked for the dance. 

“I’ve seen several people go by to get the school house ready. And 
Mrs. Jones just went with something.” 

“Oh! but mama!” Genevieve objected, without stirring from the 
floor where she lay, discontentedly kicking a convenient chair, “I’m 
so tired! And we sha’n't know where to put it—shall we, Isabel ?” 

Isabel looked doubtfully from Mrs. Dean to Genevieve. 

“Oh, just take it to the little room back of the large one. Mrs. 
Jones will tell you. I thought you might like to see the decorations.” 
Mrs. Dean was wily. 

“Oh, yes!” Genevieve sprang from the floor with alacrity. “Come, 
Isabel.” 

“Let’s look at the cake, will you?” proposed Genevieve, when the 
children were safely out of the door. “It’s beau-tiful.” 

She set the plate carefully down on the stony road, and as care- 
fully removed the napkin that hid the beautiful cake. The children 
bent over it ecstatically. 

“Mama makes delicious cakes,” continued Genevieve, “even if she 
can’t cook much else. She can’t make bread very well. I Aate bread, 
don’t you?” 

“No-o,” hesitated Isabel, whose mother could make bread. “But 
cake is nicer.” 

“T should say! Don’t you wish we could have one little piece of 
this? The dance folks would think it had accidentally got broken 
taking it out of the pans.” 

“Oh! we daren’t—do we?” Isabel was horrified. 

“T—well, we won't, if you say so! Mama wouldn’t have cared if 
I'd given my company a little, I guess.” 
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Isabel did not take this hint, so it was necessary for Genevieve to 
cover the tempting plate again and lift it from the ground. 

“Anyhow, we'll have some tonight,” she consoled herself, “and 
we haven’t hurt it, looking at it—except a little dirt on the frosting.” 

The school house was the same rough, unpainted building it had 
always been on the outside, but on the inside it did not look like the 
school house at all. The desks were all gone from their places and 
heaped out of doors. The blackboards were draped with bunting. 
A large hanging lamp had been put up, and several smaller lamps 
stood on a shelf at the back of the room. Two men were whittling 
miners’ candles over the floor and merrily grinding them into the 
wood with their boots. 

The back-room, too, presented a strange appearance with its white 
table and its many boxes and baskets of food. Lemonade was being 
manufactured by Mrs. Jones and her daughter, Ella—one of those 
big girls who had pined for this dance—and Ella was so happy over 
the thought of its nearness that she actually noticed Genevieve and 
Isabel to the extent of presenting each with a bit of candy. 

By the time they were ready to leave the “ball-room,” as Gene- 
vieve now insisted on calling it, both children were eager to have the 
festivities begin. 

“Don’t you feel grown-up, to be going to a really, truly ball?” 
Genevieve murmured ecstatically. “People will think we are young 
ladies, if we go to a ball, won’t they?” 

“No!” Isabel was older than Genevieve in her ability to see the 
judgments of her elders, but she was younger than Genevieve in 
many other ways. She had never felt the desire to be “grown-up.” 
She had not moved from town to mining-camp, from school-district 
to school-district, where, as “the teacher’s little girl,” she had always 
been an important personage with older people. 

“Mama! won’t we be considered young ladies if we go to a ball? 
Isabel says we won't!” cried Genevieve as soon as she was in the 
house again. 

Mrs. Dean drew Genevieve close, laughing and kissing her a 
great many times. It was quite as if Genevieve had said something 
bright instead of something foolish, Isabel thought! 

“Why, love, I guess not. Why should Mama’s little girl want to 
be a young lady?” And when she asked Isabel whether she wanted 
to be a young lady, too, Isabel replied with decision that she did not. 

The evening until the time of the “ball” passed but slowly. Dinner 
—rather a parenthetical affair—consumed a part of the time, how- 
ever, and Genevieve and Isabel managed to have an exciting quarrel 
with some children whose parents, because of this dance, were visit- 
ing next door. 

Then, after a long while, people began to straggle past Mrs. 
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Dean’s door on their way to the school house. Isabel and Genevieve 
had their hair freshly braided and their sashes adjusted, and they 
were ready to start. 

Broad streams of light flooded from all the windows, gay talk and 
laughter floated out to meet them as they approached the school 
house, and by the time the children had reached it, they were flut- 
tering with excitement. 

“Our first ball!—our very first ball!—only think!” breathed the 
mature Genevieve, squeezing Isabel’s hand as they passed the 
threshold at last. 

It must be admitted that the place had a festive air now that the 
gaily dressed ladies were added to the decorations that had seemed 
so fine in the afternoon. Here and there some jovial couple was 
already trying a turn at a waltz to a whistled tune. The fiddler was 
busily tuning up in a corner, and—wonder!—a piano had been 
brought in. 

“We'll have fine music tonight, Mrs. Dean. Tom Johnson’s here 
with his violin, you see, and we’ve got Jim Green to play the piano.” 

Somebody gave the information as soon as Mrs. Dean had found 
a place for herself and her charges on one of the benches that en- 
circled the room. From further away a louder voice came, too. 

“Play? Tom Johnson? Bet your bottom dollar he c’n play! W’y, 
I’ve saw Tom Johnson, long "bout four o’clock in the mornin’, a-layin’ 
back in his chair, half asleep an’ plumb drunk—an’ I'll be gol durned 
if he’d make a single bobble then! Play just as well drunk as sober! 
An’ after rippin’ out the music all night long, too! W’y, Tom John- 
son—w’y, onct I seen him playin’ fer a dance over’t Squaw Fiat! 
They’d give him an old busted-up gourd of a fiddle an’ a bow with 
about six hairs on’t! An’ I'll be darned ’f he didn’t play from ‘long 
‘bout midnight, on till five in the mornin’ with the stick! Yes, sir! 
An’ there wasn’t nobody knowed the difference. W’y, Tom John- 
son—!” 

This eulogy was cut short by a sudden burst of music from the 
violin of the great Tom himself. A man began to scream to the 
people a lot of things that Isabel gathered were pure foolishness, 
and the company went obediently capering away over the well- 
greased floor. One man, a great, lumbering fellow, most painfully 
gotten up in what he conceived to be the latest style, found the floor 
to be too slippery, for he swiftly measured his length on it, and as 
swiftly rose, bowing with gusto to the company and returning with 
gusto to his partner and the dance. 

In fact, there were many funny things to watch. Isabel and 
Genevieve giggled and looked slyly at each other when a large, fat 
Mexican woman, arrayed in pink lawn, sailed by with a thin wisp of 
a Mexican man. They poked each other delightedly when their own 
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schoolmate, Bennie Dixon, who had danced since he could remember, 
went past with Ella Jones, whose blue ribbons certainly did fly out, 
as she had planned. 

“Don’t he think he’s grown-up?” sniffed Genevieve enviously. 
“He might have danced with me—or you. He wouldn’t look so silly 
as he does now. It’s horrid for a man to be dancing with a lady 
larger than he is. Don’t you think?’ Genevieve had assumed a 
lofty, grown-up air. 

“Kind of,” Isabel responded, rather carelessly. ‘Dancing is kind 
of silly, anyhow, isn’t it ?” 

“No!” Genevieve stared at her in horror. “I think it’s lovely! 
And you must like dancing if you’re going to be a soci’ty belle.” 

“T sha’n’t be a soci’ty belle!” Isabel was growing a little weary. 
“T’d hate to be always going to dances and being pulled about by 
ugly men. Don’t you think there’s Jots of ugly men here?” 

Genevieve looked critically about the room. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “but this isn’t really soci’ty. There’s only 
just a few soci’ty men here. This is only a mining-camp.” 

It was just then that a very ugly man with a red face and rumpled 
hair came up and seized Isabel’s hand. 

““W’y, if here ain’t the.Goddess o’ Liberty! Come on, pardner! 
You’re my girl!” he called loudly. Isabel smelled his breath as he 
bent over her, and though she knew nothing of the bottles stowed 
outside the building, she knew that something was wrong with this 
person. She had quite a sickening horror of him and of that peculiar 
smell and of the rather maudlin note in his voice. She pulled with 
all her small strength to release her hand, but the man was quite 
unconscious of it. Luckily he was suddenly struck with a desire to 
see somebody at the other side of the room, and he released her and 
dashed away, calling out hilariously. 

Isabel, who had been standing at a little distance from Mrs. Dean, 
would have gone back to her now, but she had disappeared into the 
midst of a group of ladies, so she sat down on the bench trying to 
make herself very small, and wondering fearfully whether that 
dreadful red-faced man would come back again for her. And then a 
tall young man was standing before her—a very handsome young 
man, straight and slender and with a quiet voice. 

“May I have the honor?” asked he, quite as if Isabel were indeed 
a young lady. But she was not quite sure that she knew the meaning 
of that phrase, so she only looked up shyly and questioningly. 

“Will you dance with me?” The handsome young man made his 
meaning quite plain this time, and he smiled in such a pleasant way, 
and was so very good-looking, and so tall and so straight, that Isabel 
found herself standing beside him waiting for the music to begin 
before she remembered to say: 
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“I don’t know how to dance, though!” 

“This is to be a quadrille,” said the handsome man. “You'll get 
along very easily, I think. I'll help you as much as I can.” 

He smiled again at Isabel from his great height, and she smiled 
back with the feeling that dancing was pleasant after all. 

Then the red-faced man actually did return. 

“Hi! See here! Takin’ my girl, are yuh! I was goin’ to dance 
with her!” 

Isabel was frightened again for a minute, but the handsome man 
returned coolly: 

“You're too late now, I’m afraid. She’s going to dance with me!” 

And the red-faced man disappeared. Isabel smiled gratefully at 
her partner, and then the music began and the dancing began, too. 
It seemed more fun to be in the dance than to be looking on. All 
the grown-up people helped Isabel, and she felt as if she were in 
some new and delightful game that had been set to music. She had 
a very important feeling, too, because she was the partner of the 
handsomest and the tallest man anywhere near her. 

When the dance was over, this noble person took her to her place 
once more, but stayed for a minute to talk to her and Mrs. Dean 
before he left her. Isabel could hardly give attention to what he 
was saying, however, because she could hear Genevieve crying and 
whispering to Mrs. Dean even when her mother tried to talk to 
the handsome man. 

“But, mama! Nobody will dance with me!” 

“Hush, darling!” Mrs. Dean interrupted her conversation to say. 
“T’ll ask Bennie to dance with you.” 

“I don’t want Bennie!” wailed Genevieve, suddenly taking her 
head from her mother’s lap and flinging herself at full length on the 
bench. “I want a man! I want a grown-up man! I won't have 
Bennie! I want a MAN!” 

Genevieve was certainly a trifle prococious—for seven. 

It may be that Isabel’s cavalier heard Genevieve’s wailing, for he 
said something in a low tone to Mrs. Dean, who whispered to Gene- 
vieve, who sat up and smiled. A minute later the handsome man 
was Offering himself as Genevieve’s partner—and Isabel was filled 
with unreasoning jealousy—even though a man who seemed to be 
the handsome man’s friend had just asked her for the next dance. 
For the handsome man’s friend, though quite a gentleman, was not 
so attentive—nor so handsome—as the handsome man. 

After this quadrille, Mrs. Dean insisted on going home, in spite 
of Genevieve’s tearful protests. 

“T’ve had only one dance! Isabel had two!” 

“Is this the way a young lady behaves before her company?” Mrs. 
Dean returned in a horror-stricken voice. “If you'll come home now, 
I’ve something very nice to give you!” 

And they went home. 

Maxton, Arizona. 
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THE “SMALL” COLLEGE IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
By JOHN WILLIS BAER, LL. D., 

President Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

] PAST of thrilling interest, saturated with a spirit of 
| sacrifice and heroism, is represented by every educational 
institution in Southern California. The years are frag- 
BV rant with the work and worth of true men. Their 
hands have bled and blessed. Borrowing Whittier’s 

lines, I sing their praises: 

“The blessing of Him whom in secret they sought 

Has owned the good work the fathers have wrought.” 

The growth of these institutions has been great. It is, however, 
but a beginning. Campus and buildings are attractive, but these 
colleges are more than brick and mortar. Their most valuable 
equipment is their student bodies. Their fibre is far from flaccid 
and their ideals are raised very high above the plane of moral 
miasma. They seldom mistake figure for fact or shadow for sub- 
stance. They give their best, and in seeking knowledge seek it not 
as an end but as a means to the end. They make more than in- 
stitutions ; they make their college an influence—an influence to be 
traced around the world, for good and for God. 

These colleges are Christian colleges. Under denominational 
control, enjoying broad interdenominational fellowship, they foster 
self-respecting denominationalism without permitting narrow secta- 
rian supremacy. Welcoming a spirit of friendly rivalry with other 
institutions, they are here to supplement and not to supplant. 
Founded upon the idea that a college of liberal arts has a mission 
distinct from a university, they do not make a specialty of providing 
advanced and professional work for graduate students. As a col- 
lege they stand between school and university; and, appreciating 
that the demand for college-bred men and women is in excess of 
the supply, they give their students a liberal education fitting them 
for every walk in life. The courses of study compel accurate 
scholarship. At the same time, their curricula are not considered a 
catholicon for life. By moulding character and impressing high re- 
ligious ideals, they are proving that an education in a Christian 
college is not a toy, but a tool for the farm, the work-shop and 
the counting-house as well as for professional life. 

For one, I am studying with keen interest the curricula of suc- 
cessful Eastern colleges, in the hope of elevating the standards here. 
This is being done with an open mind, unfettered by precedents 
or prejudices. I am anxious to be shown the changes that should 
be made of the right kind, and to be prevented from making those 
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of the wrong. These colleges must have a standard for scholarship 
second to none, and we are determined that nothing shall keep us 
back from having it. Every step taken in that direction will be 
maintained as we ever move toward our goal. Day and night we 
will strive to strengthen our position in the educational life of the 
Pacific Coast, as we covet only the best gifts. 

For fear I may be misunderstood, let me share with you President 
Hyde’s recent definition of a college and you will better under- 
stand what we claim for our Southern colleges. “A college is an 
institution where young men and women study great subjects, 
under broad teachers, in a liberty that is not license, and a leisure 
that is not idleness—with unselfish participation in a common life, 
and intense devotion to minor groups within the larger body, and 
special interests inside the general aim; conscious that they are 
critically watched by friendly eyes, too kind to take unfair ad- 
vantage of their weakness and errors, yet too keen ever to be 
deceived.” 

Rejoice with me, too, that these colleges in Southern California 
are not too large in number to interfere with individual training, 
while large enough to give needed stimulus to healthy competition. 
Quality before quantity is the watchword. The students are en- 
couraged to believe that mastery of “detail, drudgery and duty” 
is the sure road to real success, and that academic honors are valu- 
able only when obtained as rewards for love of learning and truth. 
Classical, culturing and disciplinary is the training of these class- 
rooms. We are developing latent talent, and giving a practical 
turn to classical education. 

Sound learning is good, pure living is better; sound learning and 
pure living—that is best. By precept and practice, pure living is 
inspired in our students. High ideals for individual and collegiate 
life are inculcated, and the graduates are sent out into the large 
school of life, prepared to blight greed, to purify citizenship, to 
deepen the spirit of patriotism and to inspire love of country. 

“For what avail the plough or soil 
Or land or life, if freedom fail?” 

Culture and citizenship! We fling out that banner, and assure 
the Commonwealth that our influence is potent for good. This 
commonwealth, favored beyond many others, rich in mineral re- 
sources, only beginning to comprehend the possibility and rewards 
of irrigation as water transforms its own and tributary arid acres 
into gardens of wealth and beauty, must be developed by cultured 
citizens imbued with the principles of pure living. Our small col- 
leges must give to the nation men and women thoroughly grounded 
in all standards that are fundamental to honesty in business and 
purity in the home. To an unusual degree the undergraduates of 
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our universities and colleges are the trustees of our country’s pros- 
perity. Within our walls, love of country means much more than 
that we should die for her when duty demands it. Here we are 
taught to live for our country as true men and women and to believe 
that some men are as truly called of God to make important sacrifices, 
and become leaders of righteousness in municipal, state and national 
governments, as other men are called to enter the gospel ministry. 
These colleges, keeping in mind Freeman’s statement, “History is 
past politics, and politics present history,” shall encourage the study 
of politics and the duty and privilege of good citizenship. Their 
young men will cast their first ballots in the fear of God, and their 
standards of life will be a menace to the brothel, the gambling den, 
the saloon, and every cesspool of iniquity, private or public. Cali- 
fornia has a valuable asset in the product of its institutions of higher 
learning. 

Let us keep in mind that the map of the world has changed in the 
past few years. The Pacific ocean has become an American lake 
and the Occident and the Orient meet on California’s shores. Boston 
is no longer the “Hub’”—the Pacific Coast has become the world’s 
center. Have you ever thought what brilliant foresight Timothy 
Dwight displayed when in 1794 he wrote: 

“All Hail! Thou Western World by heaven designed 
The example bright to renovate mankind! 

Soon shall thy sons across the mainland roam 
And claim on fair Pacific’s shores a home. 
Where marshes teem with death, shall meads unfold, 
Untrodden cliffs resign their stores of gold. 
Where slept perennial night, shall science rise, 
And new-born Oxfords cheer the evening skies!” 

Alongside of this prophecy of over one hundred years ago, put 
this extract from an address by none other than Dr. Horace Bushnell 
given before the American Missionary Society in 1847, fifty-three 
years later. Said Dr. Bushnell, in the hope, no doubt, of rousing 
the East to take a larger interest in the problems of the West: 

“There is no literary atmosphere breathing through the forests 
or across the prairies. The colleges, if any they have, are only rudi- 
mentary beginnings and the youth a raw company of woodsmen. 
These semi-barbarians, the immigrants, are continually multiplying 
their numbers. Ere long there is reason to fear they will be scouring, 
in populous bands, over the vast territories of Oregon and California, 
to be known as the pasturing tribes, the wild hunters and robber- 
clans of the western hemisphere, American Moabites, Arabs, and 
Edomites.” What a dismal picture for so good a man to paint. It 
is difficult for us to believe it ever could be true, and we turn from 
it with a smile and with pride point to Berkeley, Stanford and 
other institutions of less magnitude, and declare the prophecy of 
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1794 fulfilled. Timothy Dwight had a vision of educational exten- 
sion, the realities of which we are enjoying. California is growing 
by leaps and bounds. The rush for gold, begun sixty years ago, 
has not abated in fact, though it has in form. We rejoice with grate- 
ful hearts in our prosperity. At the same time we are sobered by the 
thought that unless our ethical, social and religious life keeps abreast 
of the ever-rising tide of commercial prosperity, all the advance of 
years may be swept aside. California needs today, more than ever, 
“not more men, but more man.” These small Christian colleges aim 
to supply that need, and are turning into the life of the common- 
wealth men and women with non-materialistic ideals and with pur- 
poses infinitely loftier than the desire to accumulate money for 
money’s sake. Once again, I say, education in a Christian college 
has civic and social value, of an inestimable degree. ‘No man liveth 
unto himself.” 

How swiftly we move today. Our pace in 1860 was represented 
by the Pony Express. Two years later the first telegraph line 
crossed the plains ; seven years later the last spike was driven uniting 
the east and west by a transcontinental railroad. Contrast the early 
days with today, and bless God for the stride of civilization which 
is fast forming a great empire on this coast. 

How easily that word “great” slips from our lips. Everything in 
California is measured by it. The land is great. The population is 
great. The climate is great. The features are great. The treasures 
are great. The need is great. Only the supply of distinctively re- 
ligious teaching is not great. 

Shall Business be King? His reign, dominated by modern methods, 
unless subordinated to the Prince of Peace, is full of peril. This 
commonwealth must maintain its rightful place in the national 
family, and the loyal support given to this and kindred institutions 
is evidence that there are men and women who desire to see Christian 
education keep step with California’s irresistible progress. The 
problems of capital and labor, class hatred, and political independ- 
ence at present absorbing public interest, are waiting for level heads 
and ready hands to apply the Golden Rule, and can be solved only 
in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. I am an optimist and 
believe the good in the world is surely, though all too slowly, gaining 
over the bad. I must admit at times, when the war is aggressively 
waged, it is difficult to discern the victor through the smoke of the 
battle. Our small Christian colleges are valiantly aiding in clearing 
the clouded atmosphere, as each year a new and noble influence 
arises from them like incense from a sacrificial altar; or like 


“The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls 
And lifts us unawares.” 

Los Angeles. 
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THE MAKING OF A BASKET 
By KATE T. FOGARTY. 

a NE afternoon as the sun was sinking over the distant 
mountain top, two Indian women, one old, the other 
very young, came slowly down a mountain trail, carrying 
on their backs great bundles of grasses. They had been 
gone since early morning, searching for materials for 
their basketry. The day had been full of intense pleasure for the 
young girl, for, like her grandmother, she was a great lover of 
nature, and now she was being trained by the old woman to take 
up the art of her ancestors, which was fast threatening to become 
extinct. 

Interesting, Sally found it, especially the searching for materials, 
but it was none the less fatiguing, and she gave a little sigh 
of satisfaction as they came in sight of the Indian village, which 
was camped at the edge of a wood. 

As they drew near, a woman came out of a lodge and lifted 
from their backs the heavy burdens, carried them in and found a 
safe place for them within the lodge. The grasses were very 
precious. In only one spot were they to be found, and that a most 
inaccessible point almost at the top of a mountain peak. Neverthe- 
less, not a year went by that Nihabe was not there, just at the right 
season, to gather the harvest. 

Sally’s mother busied herself about the supper, while the two told 
her the adventures of the day. They had taken the ridge-trail very 
early in the morning, and had continued quite to the top, climbing 
over large rocks and across deep ravines. It had been a hard trip 
and a long one, and they both felt glad now to rest on the soft skins 
of the lodge and talk over the day’s work. 

Soon Sally left the conversation to the older women, for her 
thoughts had roamed to the collection of baskets over in one corner 
of the lodge. These were the most prized possessions of Nihabe, 
for they told the story of past events in family history, and of 
thoughts and fancies of her youth and womanhood. Sally had 
always been fond of these baskets ; she not only took a family pride 
in them, but she enjoyed making up stories about them, and occa- 
sionally getting from Nihabe herself the real stories. Each one 
had a special significance, and, partly for their beauty, but more 
for their association, Sally had selected her favorites. She was 
especially fond of the little ceremonial basket, which was wrought 
with such exceedingly fine stitches and made of this very sort of 
grass which they had today been gathering. The feathers, too, 
with their gay colors, which decorated the edge, had a history. 
Many times had Sally been told the story of the pair of beautiful 
little birds who made their home each year in the wood near the 
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Indian village—how one had one day been killed by a hawk, and 
the other drooped and died in its grief. Nihabe had loved the little 
birds and wove the feathers into this basket as a sort of memorial. 

Then there was the buffalo basket, which Nihabe had made when 
she was not much older than Sally herself. It was in the days of 
the buffalo, and Nihabe had felt very proud to be selected by the 
older women to go with them to the hunt to assist the men in the 
preparation of the meat and skins. It was a long journey into the 
home of other tribes and was full of danger and great adventure. 
Oftentimes when in a hostile land they had lain down at night in 
the brush with no lodge covering, and as she lay and gazed at the 
stars she planned a basket decoration which was a chronicle of this 
great event in her life. There were zig-zags and curves to repre- 
sent the mountains, valleys and streams, and other figures for the 
buffalo, arrows, hunters and hostile tribes, and at the top, as a 
border, the moon and stars which had helped her to work out the 
design. 

Another favorite was one which had the rattlesnake design. 
Sally had watched that one in the making. Nihabe had confided 
to no one the meaning of the design, but it was at a time when one 
of her sons was hunting in a rattlesnake-infested land. All the 
members of the family realized that this basket was a prayer to 
the Great Spirit to bring her son home in safety. He returned 
before the basket was completed, and the spirit of joyfulness with 
which the border was put in was a thanksgiving in itself. 

Sally remembered the day that the basket-collector visited the 
village. Many of the younger women sold some of their baskets, 
and arranged to make more for sale. Great was the indignation 
in Nihabe’s lodge. She had little to say, but her actions plainly 
showed her feelings. She came from a family of basket-makers, 
and she herself was the head weaver of her tribe, and, like her 
ancestors, she would as soon have thought of selling a papoose as 
a basket. They were a part of her life, of herself; they expressed 
her poetic fancies, her hopes and prayers, all her brooding thoughts, 
as well as being picture-stories of events in her life. What the 
collector would have given to know the story of that jewel basket 
in yonder corner! The first of Nihabe’s beautiful baskets! She was 
no older than Sally when it was completed, and, as in some tribes, 
so in hers, the completion of a girl’s first beautiful basket was a great 
event in the village. Among others who saw it was Black Eagle, 
a young brave, a member of an allied tribe who was a visitor in 
the village. His family was also a great basket-making people, and 
he appreciated the worth of this beautiful work of art. He deter- 
mined to win this maiden for his wife. Later, among the gifts 
which he brought when he came to seek her hand in marriage, was 
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a beautiful necklace which he himself had carved of pieces of bone, 
to be one of the jewels for the basket. 

But the collector did not hear the story, nor any other, from 
Nihabe, for she could not appreciate his attitude in the matter. 

“Why comes the white man here?” she had exclaimed. “Only 
to laugh at the Indian woman. They know not our ways. They 
have taken our lands, now they want our other treasures. Let other 
squaws make and sell. I want not the gold.” 

The other squaws did make and sell. Soon they found that from 
the agency they could get the dyes and so save themselves hours 
of labor. The collectors looked with admiring eyes (when they 
had the opportunity) at the beautiful dyes of Nihabe’s baskets, for 
never would she stoop to accept the cheap dyes. It was her pride 
that no white man had ever had a share in the making of her 
baskets, or of those of any member of her family. She herself 
had gathered and prepared, often with great labor, the roots, twigs 
and bark, until she had suitable materials to weave the beautiful 
creations. With certain leaves and roots she concocted the endur- 
ing dyes that far surpassed anything the trader could offer. 

Sally, roused from her revery, ate her evening meal as any healthy 
girl would who had spent the day in the open air. Leaving the 
Indian women thus occupied, let us take a look about their lodge. 

It had not the dirty, smoky appearance that so many Indian lodges 
have. Articles not in use were rolled into bundles or baskets and 
set into corners. The earth-floor was covered ‘with gaily colored 
rugs ; soft skins and blankets invited one to rest as though they cov- 
ered the softest of couches. Everywhere were baskets, some crude, 
others fine, some large, some small, and all were put to some use. 
In one corner was an immense one, large enough to hold a person. 
In this was kept the basketry material as it was prepared for use, 
wrapped in dampened blankets at first to be kept flexible until it 
could be made into suitable material for weaving, then rolled into 
coils, tied up with strips of bark or bright-colored strings, and stowed 
away until the weaving. The little papooses enjoyed tumbling in 
and out of this big basket when it was empty. They called it the 
Black Robes’ basket, for its design told one of the stories which the 
Black Robes had told the Indians about the Son of the Great Chief 
who came down to earth to show all men the way to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. The twelve figures on the basket represented the 
twelve men chosen by the Chief’s Son to tell the story after He had 
gone back to the Great Chief. One of the figures was placed on a 
line below the others, for he was found to be a bad man, not what 
the Chief’s Son had meant him to be. One was set a little apart from 
the others, for he was different from them; in one way he was the 
best loved of the Twelve. 
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To have seen Nihabe sitting there eating, no one would have 
thought she was the maker of all this beautiful handiwork; no one 
would have attributed to her the beautiful thoughts and sentiments 
which were the underlying charm of her baskets. The collector no 
doubt found her a very unattractive and ignorant-looking old woman, 
and not at all communicative. Her face was shriveled and shrunken 
from age and long exposure to weather and hardships, her body was 
bent from hard work and heavy burdens, and she had long been 
schooled to hide her emotions and keep to herself her inmost 
thoughts. No white person could ever hope to break the wall of her 
confidence, but in the privacy of the lodge she often told stories of 
her past life, and Sally was especially favored, because of her devo- 
tion to her grandmother, and her interest in the old woman’s life and 
work. But there were some things she never revealed; these, Sally, 
with unusual discernment, seemed to divine, and often while Nihabe 
brooded, the young girl was dreaming of things untold. 

Sally had had her share in the making of the family baskets, but 
so far she had attempted only the cruder ones or those with no 
special design—mere household utensils. But now her grandmother 
was planning with her the making of a fine basket which was to 
prove her fitness to take up the family industry. 

The fact that this basket was to be a work of art was not the only 
inspiration which was moving Sally. Nihabe had offered as a prize, 
to the first one of her granddaughters who would make a basket 
fine enough to hold it, the beautiful necklace which Black Eagle 
gave to her when he came to claim her for his bride. 

Nihabe intended that her granddaughters should keep up the 
family reputation and do every part of the work themselves. She 
was now taking Sally with her on her expeditions after materials, 
in order to teach her the different plants used for the work. Every 
morning found the two “wending their way through the sweet 
woods, coming home with dew-bedraggled skirts, laden with heavy 
bundles of bark, twigs and roots.” Occasionally Sally’s older 
brother was pressed into the service, when roots were to be dug 
from the bed of a stream, but all the other work was done by the 
two themselves, one day searching in the woods, another in the 
swamps and another on the hillsides. Thus the spring and summer 
passed, each season calling for a different part of the work. 

On stormy days was discussed the subject of a suitable design for 
the maiden effort. As each design was planned it was sketched on to 
the skin walls of the lodge, but none seemed to meet the girl’s fancy. 
One day as they were in the woods, an idea came to her. She had 
been musing on the beauty of the spring flowers and wishing she 
could weave them into a design, for nothing did she love as she did 
the flowers. Then in her imagination she saw it all pictured: first 
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the brown earth, then here and there patches of green, and, to repre- 
sent the different flowers, were rows of yellow, light purple and 
white, and, as a climax, to top it off was a row of flaming scarlet. 
Nihabe was well pleased with the idea. She showed how it could be 
set off by rows of the natural color so as to make all blend. 

Sally was eager to begin the basket at once now that she had the 
design. The work grew from week to week, the mother and grand- 
mother offering suggestions as it progressed. With characteristic 
Indian reticence she would let no one see her finish the last few 
rows, and when she emerged from her retirement with the beautiful 
work of art, Nihabe was the first to meet her and gaze in admira- 
tion. While the others were examining and admiring it, the old 
woman was groping among her treasures. She soon appeared with 
the carved necklace. Before the eyes of the adoring family she 
placed the jewel in the basket. 

Butte, Montana. 





NEPA 
By KENSETT ROSSITER. 
I 
ee) O METIMES at night there is a call that sounds above 
ne f: : ; 
INS Zi the still desert—a call more weird, more strange than 
‘ SS) 









Fe) the farthest stillness, more real than tomorrow’s dawn, 
p74) more terrible than tonight's sacredness ; it is the howl of 


the lone wolf who has lost his mate. Once I heard it 
when the range-riders came in from Pasture Mountain; once I 
heard it in a distant cafion; once I heard it rise almost from the 
grave where we buried an Indian maiden—and I know. 

Through a tiny barred window that was ever closed, through 
sunlight that caught at the dust in the room, Nepa watched the 
shadows crawl from the mountains. The sun took a long time 
to climb the range, and for a long time in the morning light 
shadows lay strange on the plains—shadows which struck at his 
heart and at which he could not strike back. Nepa had killed 
a man who was not fit to live; therefore they said that Nepa was 
not fit to live—that he must die. 

“Must die!” Over and over he repeated the words to himself 
till they lost part of their meaning. “Must die!’’ And when he 
trembled, it was not with the fear of death, but with that strange 
uncertainty of leaving a world of doubt, and of seeing again 
his people who called, but never came to him. 

The white man had taken his forests away, his plains, his moun- 
tains, his desert. The white man taunted him; when he spoke, he 
called him “My Brother,” and now—he must die. But somewhere 
there was a land they could not take away—a land that was his— 
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whose forests were of petrified stone, whose mountains beckoned, 
whose rivers, whose lakes, whose seas, whose running brooks, all, 
all were watched by the eye of the Great Father. It was—the 
hill-top of Death. 

Many years before, the little Indian girl, Nurita, played with 
the daughter of one Thomas Lines, rancher; but that was for- 
gotten now. Forgotten, too, the mound where Nurita lay buried; 
forgotten, the still night ; forgotten, the howl of the wolf; forgotten, 
the tenderness; forgotten, the harshness—all except the father, 
except Nepa. 

A gold country had opened up in the hills. Some of the ranchers 
moved their corrals, and built adobe houses, running their cattle 
on the south plains, while they sank shafts and drifted tunnels 
in the north hills. At night the wolves came from the cajions to 
worry the stock on the range; by day they lay still and hid far 
back in the desolate land. The cattlemen had lost heavily. Guns 
were of no avail; steel traps were sprung in the night, but each 
time by the little prairie wolves, the coyotes. Strychnine, arsenic 
were useless, and rhodium ceased to allure. Every cattleman at 
Shiny Forks knew that the pack was small, and could they but 
get the lone wolf that howled at night there would be no further 
trouble ; but they had tried every known method, and had acknowl- 
edged themselves beaten. 

A group of men conversed on the road in front of Marik’s 
saloon. “Stay,” said Lines, “there’s one man can do this—he’s 
under the ban.” 

“You mean Nepa?” flashed Priestly, a look of distrust deepening 
the hard lines about his mouth. 

“T mean Nepa,” answered Lines coldly. 

“But I say no,” snapped the other. “Who makes laws in this 
country? Who breaks ‘em? I guess I’m somethin’ in this pool— 
that man’s got to die.” 

Jim Banter asked himself, “Why?” The others regarded Priestly 
with the distrust that he himself provoked. 

Lines paid no attention. “Boys,” said he, “I reckon a man’s 
life is worth something to him, and I reckon our cattle is worth 
something to us. If Nepa gets that wolf that howls at night, 
he goes free. If not, he'll come back. I trust him that much.” 

“Considerable to trust,” vouchsafed several. 

Lines backed up his statement. “Considerable,” he said. ‘“Con- 
siderable!” 

A slender girl on a cow-pony loped up the street, and wheeled 
her mount alongside the men. 

“Father!” 

The sound broke pleasantly on the listeners’ ears. Lines studied 
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his daughter, the playmate of Nurita. There was no reason she 
should know of Nepa. 

“Father, they want you at Three Bars Pasture. Shall I say that 
you will go?” 

Lines looked awkward. “Yes, child—in a minute.” 

The girl drew away. Bare-headed the men watched her go; 
respected of all at Shiny Forks, trustful, unkind to no man. 
Priestly’s eyes alone were restless as he watched her depart, he 
who had tried to win her by fairness—and fairness was not his 
“long suit.” There were other ways—and then—but an Indian 
can uncover the trail of a plainsman; it is well that an Indian 
should die. 

“T judge,” soliloquized Banter, “I judge that they is some of 
us here what ought ter be ploughed under for fertilize, but I 
reckon they ain’t none of us good enough ter determine the parties.” 

At this there was a murmur of approval. 

“Are we agreed?” asked Lines. 

“T reckon we are.” 

“And I say no,” repeated Priestly. 

“And you go to hell!” was the prompt reply. 

When they stood before Nepa, all except Priestly, Lines inter- 
preted the law of Shiny Forks. “My brother has three days’ liberty,” 
he began, “to do as he chooses. If at the end of three days 
he brings back the ears of the lone wolf, he will be a free man.” 

Nepa looked at them piteously out of his deep-set eyes—eyes that 
were not dishonest. He could not speak. 

“Do you understand? Will you go?” questioned Lines. 

“I will go,” said Nepa. 

“Explain it all to him,” some one added, and Lines put the 
question: “You will return to be hanged if you fail?” 

The Indian nodded. 

Lines laid a hand on his shoulder. “In an hour,” he said, not 
unkindly, “in an hour my brother will start.” 

Later, when they stood in the open air, Banter linked his arm 
through Lines’. “I trust that fellow; by God I do,” he said. 

But their feeling of confidence clouded as they saw Priestly slink 
around from the low building where he had been listening. 

“What’s the matter with you, you hound?” spoke out Lines. 


II 


Three days later a lone figure moved south over the great desert 
plains—grim, unchallenged—Nepa, the last of his tribe. 

His mission had failed. One by one he had gathered in his 
traps; one by one his chances of life had gone, and now, as he 
went like a shadow through the evening light, the steel jaws of 
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the traps jingled from his arm, and taunted him with the white 
man’s ways. What did te owe his white brother? Would he return? 
But they had trusted him! It was enough. 

Slowly, carefully, he went on; then suddenly he paused. Some- 
thing white upon the prairie—he saw it flash in the sun. A bleached 
skull, and the bones of a withered carcass; an old kill, but Nepa 
was an Indian, not a plainsman who sets his traps around fresh 
meat, and there he had set his first trap—the last to be gathered in. 
For a moment he listened, then ahead he heard the tugging of 
chains. A grim smile passed over his stolid features, then was 
gone like the wind on the sea. He heard, too, the gnashing of 
teeth that closed on the steel jaws. 

Suddenly out of the gloom of the desert, there rose the moaning 
howl of the lone wolf. It rose and fell, then rose again, quivered 
and was still—still—but all the bitterness of the world, all the hate 
was in that call. 

Stealthily Nepa crept forward. The great wolf glared and backed, 
then turned and crawled into the dried carcass. The chain drew 
taut—it had saved his life. Above the shaggy head Nepa swung 
his axe—and paused. Again that wild cry went out into the gloom; 
again it shivered in the air to rise and fall and die away, but this 
time it seemed to rise from the grave of Nurita. The Indian 
stood motionless, then trembled, his brain thinking strange thoughts, 
his muscles paralyzed. The axe fell from his limp fingers; he bent 
down, his weight on the steel springs. Instantly the wolf turned, 
sinking his white tusks deep into the flesh of the arm; but Nepa 
did not feel—he was an outlaw again, a messenger of his people. 
Slowly the steel jaws sprang out; the wolf leaped back, limped to 
one side, and licked the wound on his arm. Then uttering a low 
moan, it drifted away to the hills in the night. 

For an instant, it seemed to Nepa he saw through the dusk the 
form of a man moving toward the hills. It flashed in his brain— 
and was gone. Slowly he took up his pace—his back turned forever 
on the wilderness—his face toward the settlement and the Hill-top 
of Death. 

A pistol-shot rang out on the still street; an Indian entered 
the town from the north cafion. Voices in the alley were drawing 
together; lanterns jingled, throwing a glimmering, uncertain glow 
on the faces of the rough plainsmen. A pistol-shot is the quickest 
way to gather the town. 

Apart, stolid, unnoticed, Nepa heard. A girl had been harmed 
—it was—wait—the daughter of—of Thomas Lines. Who had 
harmed her? The man—the man who had stolen the gold from 
Burton’s cache, and the pepper from the company’s store—pepper 
is bad for the scent of dogs. Were any horses missing? No; the 
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south range was too open, and a horse is a burden in the hills. 

Nepa turned. He thought not of his parole, nor of the men 
that had given it him. A fire leapt in his brain. They with the 
lanterns had not seen him come, nor did they see him go. A 
moment—out in the night, into the desert; he heard again the 
call of the lone wolf, bringing him close, closer, to his Nurita, and 
the white woman who had been kind to her. 

Suddenly a dark shadow rose out of the desert before him, and 
moved toward the hills. When it did not take shape like a man, 
the contortions of Nepa’s brain made it appear like a beast of the 
night—and yet it was a man—a man who did not know that eyes 
which could see through the night were watching him. The Indian 
trembled, clutched at the air; then grew calm, deliberate. Once 
again, like a wild creature, ever watching his back-trail, he peered 
into the great Beyond—a part of the night, invisible in its murky 
stillness. Once again he was hounding to earth an evil spirit. The 
thought dominated him till in his half-delirium it became confused, 
distorting even the image of man. Every nerve in his body was 
set, tense, alert ; every muscle felt its strength. Some uncanny spirit 
of the past coursed through his veins, giving his body life, and 
his senses something that is stronger than life, a more subtle force. 

On and on through the night they went; past the gravel-wash, 
past the derricks, past the mine-tunnels, into Sunk Cajfion. 

Nepa saw the man whom he followed approach cautiously and 
enter the tunnel of an abandoned mine, and an impulse stronger 
than life led him on. A beast of the forest would have had an 
unequal chance; the man that he followed had none. 

The tunnel was low; at some places he had to crawl on his hands 
and knees. Nepa crouched; the man in front had stopped, but 
the Indian, motionless as the rock walls of the corridor, feared not. 
He knew that he had moved unseen, unheard. He saw the man 
light a taper, and the glow flickered dimly along the rock walls. 
Down, down, down, he followed till he reached the first level, the 
second, the third, and heard the terrible sound of rushing water 
as it roared and seethed in the tunnel beyond. Where was the place? 
Was it—yes, Beaches’ Caldron, where the water came roaring from 
its underground channel—from no place—and went on as it had 
come. Men paused and looked at the flow. It was a gruesome 
spot; they wanted to get away. No one would work there—the 
mine was abandoned. 

Slowly, carefully, seeming hardly to move, Nepa followed on. 
He saw the man bend low to the awful current; he heard the 
roar and the rumbling below; he saw him toss a sliver of wood— 
it swirled and was sucked down—the man smiled. Then Nepa saw 
him draw a bag of gold from his pocket, and begin to dig at the 
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base of the rock—he would come back for it. He saw him do this 
and smile again, a sickening smile. 

But the Indian’s caution was gone. With all the hatred of a 
tortured wild beast, he sprang and bore his victim down. There 
came a sudden flash, and the tunnel roared with the shot; a bullet 
had gone in above Nepa’s heart, but he did not feel the pain, and 
as he gripped his victim tighter the blood from his own body 
trickled into the man’s face and eyes, blinding him. Fingers like 
bands were at the other’s throat, choking him, choking him down. 
They rolled toward the low rock-ledge that shut out the stream. 
Nepa’s head and arms and shoulders were in that awful current. 
Life was gone from the body, but the muscles twitched, and the 
fingers sunk deeper with the convulsive shivers, till at last they 
released their hold and his body slipped gently into the dark seeth- 
ing water. For an instant it floated on the surface, then was 
gone—gone into the world of tomorrow, away from the world 
of tonight, into his petrified forest, on to the Hill-Top of Death. 

The next day but one Priestly’s body was foufid lying across 
the low ledge. By his side was the bag of gold, Burton’s gold, and 
even in death it seemed to taunt him. The expression on the man’s 
face was one of horror, and as they turned him over, one remarked 
that only the lone wolf could tear a man that way, but others shook 
their heads. 

Nepa’s body was never recovered. The great, silent, mysterious 
underground earth wanted the dark-skinned brother. It did not 
want the other man. 

Norwalk, Cal. 
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THE PRIDE OF JENNINGS 
By GERTRUDE MORRISON. 

AIM HORTON locked the door of the bank while his 
temporary assistant, Charlie Bradley, at the bottom 
of the six steps, leaned against the banister, waiting for 
him. He whistled idly a strain from “Mandalay”— 

“There’s a Burmese maid a-sittin’ 

And I know she thinks of me” —— 


and surveyed with criticising eyes the low, sparse clusters of build- 
ings that suggested a mushroom growth on the mountain-top. He 
was startled by the other’s sudden laugh, and shake of his arm. 

“You've got it bad, old man! Hadn’t you better think about im- 
porting a ‘care-dispeller’ ?” 

“I’m going to, some time within the next two years,” said Bradley, 
flushing. “You know I can’t afford to have her come yet.” The 
other passed an arm across his shoulders and walked away with 
him. Presently, some thirty yards ahead of them, they saw the 
little hotel, scattered over whose hospitable porch a group of miners 
lounged. 

“How disgusting they are!” said Charlie. “There they sit, loafing 
away. Why don’t they go out to those mines over there,” nodding 
to the north, “and earn a decent living, instead of counting on their 
luck for something to turn up and make them suddenly rich? Haven’t 
they any life in them? Just the struggling is worth while.” 

“Life? You'll see enough of that in a couple of weeks,” said Jim. 

“You mean?” 

“Oh, these people have a ridiculous custom of holding a race-meet 
every fall, with a week of strenuous festivity—racing by day, dancing 
by night, stacks and stacks of gambling of every kind, and lots of 
booze—a sort of semi-civilized Indian fandango. You'll be sur- 
prised to seen even the women and children crowding around the 
surest of sure-thing games—chuck-a-luck, for example—to get a 
chance to lose their money.” 

A call from one of the group on the piazza stopped them. “You 
see, young man,” drawled the tallest one of the men, addressing 
Bradley, “this he-ar community has been accustomed ~ 

“T’ve been telling him about all that,” broke in Jim. 

“T’ve been saying to the byes as how I’ve heard tell that back 
the-ar in your collidge, whe-ar you learned litigation,” he said, 
rolling out the last word in evident enjoyment of it, “you could run 
a little, too.” He paused for affirmation, but received none. “Now, 
we reckon on having Jake O’Hara he-ar—he’s an ex-prize-fighter 
over in Tonopah with a record of some forty straight vic-tries—and 
George Martin, he’s comin’ he-ar from Dixon some ten miles 
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back,” with a jerk in the direction of the valley, “and I reckon 
George can negotiate even time—hey, byes?” The group around 
him nodded and murmured in assent. “Now, what the Jennings 
byes wants to know is, ‘Will ye run’?” 

“What’s the purse?” asked Charlie, warily. 

“Ten dollars.” 

“No,” he said, “not at that price. It would not be worth my 
while to put on my spikes and get into shape. There would be too 
much hitting the turf, and nothing in it.” 

Looks of disappointment spread over the faces of the audience. 
“Well now, if it’s the money that’s troublin’ you, I reckon Jennings’ll 
fix that up all right. What d’ye say, byes?” 

Leaving them debating, Charlie said carelessly, as he moved off 
with Jim, “Oh, nothing less than seventy-five.” 

“They've got you now, old man,” said Jim. 

“You don’t mean ” he stopped with a low whistle. Then he 
threw back his head with a quick laugh that revealed gleaming 
teeth. “Well, why not?” he said, with a restless toss of his head. 
“T’d supposed my racing days were over. But why not? Just one 
more? No harm could come of it.” His face became animated 
with keen appreciation of the humor of the situation and anticipa- 
tion of the sport he loved. 

His friend gazed affectionately at his handsome profile. “There 
will always be a bit of the free-lance in you,” he said indulgently. 

“Tell me of mine adversaries.” 

“Good men, both of them—but you can win out. You'll have the 
town solid if you do; and it will mean all the law-practice you can 
look after, when they find out what straight goods you are.” 

It was settled that the purse should be for seventy-five dollars. 
Each afternoon, when banking hours were over, a crowd of small 
boys gathered to watch a sinewy, white-clad figure striking out 
over the ground in long, easy strides, head slightly forward, arms 
doubled close to his sides. Every night, as the young attorney, 
weary, but alive with the old-time glow of the sport, sought an early 
bed, the group around the hotel increased and waxed more enthusi- 
astic. It reached the ears of the runner that the Jennings miners 
were backing him until no more money was in sight, wagering some 
three thousand dollars on the race and adding a ninety-dollar bonus 
to his share. He saw that he must win or leave town. 

The race came on Sunday. The whole town was at the track. 
All the eyes of Jennings centered on the somewhat stocky figure 
of the man who jerked off a new red bath-robe, gay with dizzy blue 
stripes. Beside him stood the large Tonopah wonder and the 
man from Dixon, whose legs, it was noticed, were sturdy. Jennings 
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saw (with trepidation) that the legs of its representative were, as 
rumor had said, bowed. 

Further meditation was broken off by the drawing of lots from 
a floppy old sombrero with a rattlesnake band. They lined up, 
with the Tonopah man on the inside and Bradley next. Horton 
stepped out, the revolver in his hand pointing toward the ground. 
The spectators settled forward with a final rustle. 

“Get on your marks!” said Horton’s voice, low but distinct. They 
stooped, arms extended straight to the line. 

“Get ready!” The back of the Tonopah champion dropped per- 
ceptibly. 

“Go @ 

The crowd, starting, recovered from the sharp crack to see the 
smoke rolling away from the revolver. Down the track sped the 
runners, Martin setting the pace. A sigh escaped from the watchers. 
They had time to look off to the mountains in the distance. 

Twice the runners pass the grand-stand, each time with steady, 
easy stride. Martin drops behind. The revolver signals the last 
round. Quickly the yarn is stretched across and made fast to the 
iron stakes. The crowd sways to its feet. “Stay with them, Martin! 
Keep it up, old man! You're all right! Tonopah! Bradley! Tono- 
pah, forty times!! Jennings is with ye, bye!! Strike out, Irish!!!’ 

Across the field the Irish O’Hara does strike out. He shakes 
himself loose, as a huge mastiff might. Bradley comes three yards 
back of him. They round the end and come down the last quarter. 
Martin lags. The brawny Irishman quickens his stride. And 
Bradley—yes—no?—yes! He gains! “Bradley! Bradley! Brad- 
ley!” screams Jennings frantically, jumping up and down. “Pretty! 
Pretty!” shrills a woman, unconscious that she speaks. A youngster 
pipes, “We’re bettin’ on you, wish-bone!” Horton, waiting for them, 
runs in by the side of the track. “Save yourself, Charlie! Take it 
easy, old man!” Then, “Now! Go!!” The smaller man gathers 
for a sprint. The head of the Irishman tosses ceaselessly over 
his right shoulder. Six more strides and—but the other is up with 
him. The roaring sounds far off to the runners. The limbs of the 
giant jerk; his eyes start; his wet jersey plasters tight to his chest. 
Bradley’s face draws; his lips curl away from clenched teeth; he 
looks old. A final spurt—a second’s dead hush—the yarn parts 
across a man’s chest with a singing “Tsh-ing-g!” Jennings has won! 

Down the track men sprang forward to catch the runners. Brad- 
ley staggered into the arms of a tall, lanky miner who said, “The-ar, 
bye! the’ar bye!” soothingly. The ex-prize-fighter rolled his man 
over with him. While the crowd roared and cheered, the winner 
walked wearily up the track, Horton and the miner each with a 
nerveless arm drawn over his shoulders. The glory of the red bath- 
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robe trailed behind. Bradley appeared some minutes later, pale but 
steady, a gleam in his eyes, a ready laugh on his lips. 

The crowd, streaming down off the benches, caught him up on 
their shoulders and started around the track with him. Women 
trailed behind to shake his hand or pat him on the back. It occurred 
to him that a running-jersey was not exactly a coat-of-mail; and 
that a daintily gloved hand thwacking one on the back made an im- 
pression hardly to be described. The piping youngster hugged him- 
self with glee. “It’s better’n splendid!” he crooned. 

The next day the Tonopah wonder was after him for a match 
race. Jennings offered to back him to the extent of $2500 and he 
might have $1,000 of it if he won. 

“T’ll take a day to think it over,” he said. In his heart he knew 
that he had gone far enough. 

That night, hands in his pockets, an old black slouch-hat pulled 
well over his face, he turned away from the chattering group on the 
hotel porch to the lonely mountain road, heedless of its red glow 
in the moonlight, the coyote skin drying on the fence, the tethered 
burro, or the light flickering off across the hills at Mine No. 1. “It 
would be just one more,” he mused, “and then I could stop.” He 
kicked a loose pebble out of his path. It went rolling down the 
mountain-side, and, with a last grating click, stopped with a splash. 
A new sound broke the strained quiet. 

“Oy-ee-eee-eeee! Oji-eee-eeee-eeee!!’’ A long, drawn, sad wail 
that searched out a hitherto unsuspected spot in one’s heart and 
gave a sense of being alone. 

He stopped, and threw up his head, listening. ‘What is it?” he 
said, half aloud. 

“Oy-ee-eee-eeee! Ory-i-eee-eeee-eeece!!” This time he located it 
in the blackness of the valley below him ; and, connecting place with 
recent gossip, knew, in that uncanny monody of human heart-break 
and rebellion and hopeless woe, the cry of a squaw mourning for 
her dead brave. He listened intently; but it floated up no more. 

Tears came. “Poor old Nancy!” he murmured, picturing the 
bowed form of the squat, copper figure so seldom seen in the village 
of late. 

It changed the current of his thoughts. He sat down on the 
stones that formed a retaining wall where the road made a sharp 
curve. The broken fragments of a wheel, revealed in the moon- 
light, suggested that a reckless driver had made the turn too sud- 
denly. Gazing down on the stiff, sombre tree-tops, he was permeated 
with the mystery of the night and an awe of the Infinite—very 
much as he had been once away off by himself on a mountain-top. 
In such moments, he had a living, personal God. 

An instinct for human sympathy brought to mind the one person 
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most in his thoughts—a girl with soft hair and clear gray eyes. He 
seemed to address her. “It would be just one more,” he pleaded, 
“and for a thousand dollars? We could get married sooner,” he 
added wistfully. His smile was very, very winning. 

The gray eyes must have answered him; for when he rose there 
was no more struggle in his face. He walked up the hill with a 
firmness that crushed a chance pebble into the earth ere it could 
roll. Once he stopped and bared his head, taking in the cool air 
in deep breaths, gazing around in keen appreciation of the glow 
of the road, the shadows, and the heavens. “The jolly stars are 
burning,” he sang lightly, recalling the line of an old college song. 

Reaching the village, he skirted the hotel where he suspected that 
a few loiterers still lingered. All unconsciously, he was the object 
of their talk. “He kin run, anyway. I tell ye, byes, he’ll beat that 
Tonopah feller again, even if he am littler. Anyway,” disdainfully, 
“I reckon ’tain’t as though his la-igs would accommodate a per- 
tic’larly fat dawg.” 

Bradley waited their coming the next afternoon in the room back 
of the bank, where the Board of Directors held their morning 
meetings. He stood silently at the open window, Horton’s arm 
resting lightly on his shoulder. Men had always wanted to caress 
him. He blew rings from his cigar, and watched the smoke fade 
into the purple blue that is inseparable from the Sierras. Here and 
there a tree of unusual height thrust its long, slender cone-shape 
above the massy foliage. The light streamed through its branches, 
and defined its every leaf. The sun, orange-red, grew larger as it 
sank. In the east, a long, narrow line of deep pink hinted the after- 
glow. Off on the mountain-side the early light of Mine No. 1 
blinked with a clear distinctness that belied its five miles’ distance. 
There were glimpses of the peculiar red of the road as it wound 
down the mountain; and from somewhere below came the slow 
crunch of wagon-wheels and the clanking chains of the leaders. 
Away off in the distance the wheat-fields of the San Joaquin valley 
shone a yellow strip. Beyond that gleamed a line that might have 
been the ocean. The air, warmed in the day by the waves of in- 
tense heat that rose from the valley, was cooling rapidly. Night 
was closing in the mountain side. 

As he mused over his answer, the men came for it. His reply 
brought amazement and consternation to the faces of his listeners. 
None were more sorely grieved than his lanky champion of the 
evening before. “Why, harkee, bye,” he said, not unkindly, “it ben’t 
that ye’ll back down now? A thousand dollars is a big purse—and 
the byes’ go5d-will thrown in,” he added, shrewdly. “Ye say it’s 
law ye want. Well, it’ll mebbe help set ye up a bit. I reckon a 
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collidge what kin teach ye how to run like that kin p’rhaps learn 
ye a right smart bit of law. Can’t it, byes?” 

“But I won’t sneak into law-practice through a back door.” 

Cajolery, argument, and strong language alike proved futile. The 
leader of the miners dropped his eyes in busy perplexity. Suddenly 
he looked up, his face alight. Those around him brightened in 
anticipation. 

“Pshaw now!” he said, in mingled relief and embarrassment, “if 
it’s them la-igs, why, we all, me, and Bob, and Jamie here, we ain’t—” 

His confusion spread to the young attorney. “It isn’t that,” he 
stammered, his cheeks growing hot. Every man in the crowd 
studied the floor, or looked out of the window. 

At last, with a long sigh, the old miner said, “So ye think ye ca-afi’t 
—just once more, bye?” 

“T’ve gone far enough,” said Charlie in an even voice. 

Horton, standing in the door-way between the two rooms, turned 
away, suddenly conscious of an insistent, noisy crowd, and a prof- 
fered glass, and a straight young chap with white lips but stub- 
born lines, and that same controlled voice saying, “Fellows, you’ve 
gone far enough.” 

“Be you afraid?” suddenly demanded one of the miners. For 
answer the runner gazed directly at him, a gleam in his eyes that 
caused the fellow to shrink back among his mates. 

“Seems like ye hardly measured up accordin’ to notions in these 
he-ar parts,” said the old man doubtfully. 

Bradley winced, but he said, “I cannot.” To his great disgust, 
a new note in his voice betrayed ever so slightly that something 
within him was suffering. They scarcely understood it; but they 
turned in his favor. 

“Well, bye,” said the speaker, “ ’tain’t like as though I quite made 
ye out; but ye’ve given us one race; and Jennings ain’t goin’ to 
forget it. Put it the-ar,” he said, holding out his big, worn hand. 

Bradley walked home alone. The yellowish-gray coyote skin 
loomed up ragged and matted. The browsing, braying mules seemed 
in keeping with the shaggy, unkempt look of the wooden buildings. 
Fresh crudeness thrust itself forward in the loose, shambling walks. 
The charred, paneless skeleton of a building completed the feeling 
of absence of all that was restful. The “Oy-ee-eee-eeee !” came back 
to him. 

The miners gathered at the hotel, and mopped their brows with 
coarse bandana ’kerchiefs, as though the night were warm. They 
ordered drinks for all, while they told their story. Some murmured. 
One said contemptuously, “Might have knowed the youngster 4 

The gaunt old miner cut him short. He raised his glass and at- 
tempted to throw out his flat chest. “Byes,” he said, “I reckon we 
all don’t guess that air is jest our way of seein’ the p’int. Mebbe 
them collidges makes a fellow diff’rent. I dunno,” with a dubious 
shake of his head. “’Tany rate, the youngster showed a right 
sma-rt bit of grit. And, byes, I reckon we all kin drink to the 
‘Pride of Jennings’.” 

Boston, Mass. 
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“LA DANZA” 
By HENRY W. NOYES. 
wa] LE, stood upon the polished floor, 
Amid the ballroom’s blaze of light, 
And slowly scanned the maskers o’er 
Who mingled there last night. 





The waltz they played was “Golden Spain,” 
And knighthood was in flower again. 


The Pifia’s film her form caressed, 
A damask rose hung o’er her heart, 
Her breast old Moorish laces pressed— 
Her crimson lips apart. 


And then, in throbbing minor strain, 
The contra-dance began again. 


She held a trinket in her hand, 
A dainty, perfumed, painted thing, 
A heart-shaped fan—yet he would stand, 
Who won that prize, a king. 


The waltz they played was “Golden Spain”— 
Doth Cupid string his bow in vain? 


Gay gallants watched, with eager eyes, 
Her roving glance for word or sign, 

Till, with a smile of sweet surprise, 
Her midnight eyes met mine. 


The contra-dance they played last night— 
One satin slipper just in sight. 


She waved her fan coquettishly, 

And half inclined her well-poised head, 
As, in a tone part coy, part shy, 

“Come, take my heart,” she said. 


The waltz they played was “Golden Spain,” 
A passion-throbbing minor strain. 


How quick the thrilling pulses start! 
She was my own for that brief space— 
Her heart was beating ’gainst my heart, 
Her breath played o’er my face. 


The contra-dance they played last night— 
The dawn broke slowly into light. 


L’ENVOI. 
Has she who gave forgotten quite 
That measure in a minor strain? 
The contra-dance they played last night, 
The waltz was olden, “Golden Spain.” 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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LOS ANGELES 
=} 1 WILL at once be conceded that there is no better place 





in which to begin an expedition for the purpose of 
Seeing America than this very city of Los Angeles— 
especially at this time of year, since there is no other 
large city in the United States in which the climatic 
conditions are so agreeable during February and March. (Con- 
firmed Angelefios, by the way, will affirm, and offer proof, that the 
same thing is true of any other two months in the year.) But quite 
apart from its good fortune in the matter of weather, Los Angeles 
may fairly stand as representing the finest type of American city. 
Beautiful, and growing more beautiful every year; prosperous, and 
fostering her prosperity by the deliberate and organized effort of 
her citizens; growing rapidly, and with reasonable expectation of 
continuing to grow till her corporate limits contain more persons than 
are to be found in the entire State; with vastly the greater part of 
her population hers by their own deliberate choice and not through 
accident of birth or circumstance ; imbued through and through with 
that eager, intelligent civic pride, which appreciates to the full all the 
good that has been and is, and is fully determined to move continu- 
ally on to better things yet; proud of her traditions, prouder yet 
of her assured future—that is Los Angeles. 

In this introductory Seeing America trip, the guide is going to 
talk very little, and will not attempt to examine into the factors 
which have made Los Angeles great and are making her steadily 
greater. He will only offer to the party accompanying him a few 
glimpses at the city, and impressions of some of the people who are 
active in its welfare. The views are hastily chosen, and a thousand 
others quite as attractive might be given; the people are picked from 
among those whom most Angelefios know, and most visitors would 
find it interesting to meet. 

Another month, perhaps, the guide may study more closely some 
of the details of the present and future prosperity of Los Angeles. 
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FIFTH AND HILL STREETS 
California Club at the right; Auditorium beyond;/State Normal School “in background. 
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